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TO THK 


AIDS TO GENERAL CULTURE SERIES, 

The Senes consists of books on the followiivT sub- 
jects : ^ 

r. Ifistory of English Literature. 

3. Ancient, Meclia-val and Modern loirope. 

3 . Economics. 

4. Constitutional Hi.sto y of Modern States. 

5- Political Science and International [.aw. 

It has had its origin in my practice, during the 
la.st three or four years, of leading my brothers and 
pupils at home through these subjects, irrespective of 
tlieir scliool work. It seeks to present in a handy 
form the more important and generally accepted ideas 
of recogni.sed authorities on tho.se branches of studv 
without which no education may be called liberal. 

'I he object throughout has been, in the first place, 
to create aij interest in the subjects by giving I, 
knowledge of the main topics that fall within their 
scTipe, and in the .second place, to introduce the 
readers to a study of the original Text-books and 
Manuals to which the series may be regarderl as a 



i^aiiclc and help. And it should hence be ret^arded 
not as a substitute for, but as a supplement to, the 
study of the works of the master-minds which can 
never be replaced. 

Thus from its origin and scope it can have no pre- 
tence to originality except in the grouping and 
arrangement of the topics, and in the uniform present- 
ation of them in a tabular form ; the whole matter being 
thrown, not into the form of Questions andAnswers, or 
of mere summaries of paragraphs,— methods generally 
ad(){)ted in cram-booKS in this country, but into the form 
of a s)’stcmatic anal\^sis of ideas and detection of the 
salient points in the tr'-^vjrises. Thus 

1. riie book on English Literature is an analysis 
of some of the more important topics contained in 
Hutton’s Literary Essays, Green’s Short History of the 
English People, Stopford Brooke’s Primer, the article 
on American Literature in the Eneyelopmdia Britannica^ 
Shaw’s History of English Literature, Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of Poets, Dowden’s Studies in Literature, several 
books in the English Men of Letters Series, Ward’s 
Dramatic Literature, Ghambers’ The Medueval Stage, 
Raleigh’s The Lnglish Novel, Marsh’s E7iglish Language, 
Low’s English Literature, and Chambers’ Cvelopccdia 
of English Literature. 

2 . The Outlines of Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern 
Europe is in three volumes and is based on Freeman’s 
Historical Geography, General Sketch and English 
Constitution, Hallam’s Middle Ages, Bury’s Later 
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RoDian Eiiipirc, Hr3^ce’s Holy Roinan livipirc, I'rederic 
HaiTis(3iVs The Meaning of History, Guizot’s History 
of Civilisation in Europe, Oman’s The Dark Ages, Einer- 
ton’s Introduction to the Middle Ages, Thatcher and 
Schwill’s hurope in the Middle Ages, Mahaffy’s Greek 
Life and Thought, llassall’s Handbook of European 
History and Balance of Power, Lodge’s Modern Europe, 
and Seeley’s Expansion of England. 

3. The book on Constitutions is based solely on 
Woodrow Wilson’s The State, the “ best existing 
manual ” in English on the subject. 

4. bor the volume on Ec'^nomics I have used 
|)(.)rtions of Bagehot’s Economic Studies and Lombard 
Street, Keyne’s Scope and Method of Political 
Ju'onomy, Marshall’s Principles of Economics, Iderson’s 

\ Principles of Economics, and (b’de’s Principles of 
1 1 \)litical Economy, 

i 

; 5. The book on Political Science and International 

Law has been written with a view to fimiliarise the 
readers with the principal contents of Sidgwick’s 
Development of European Polity and Elements of 
Politics, Mill’s Representative Government, l^luntschli’s 
Theory of the State, Woodrow Wilson’s 'I'he State, 
Wheaton’s International Law, Halleck’s Elements of 
International Laiv, Smith’s Primer on International 
Law, Lawrence’s Hand-book of Public International 
Law, McKechnie’s The State and the Individual, 
Burgess’ Political Science and Constitutional Law. 
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6. Professor Seeley’s Introduction to Politicin 
Science has received an independent place in the Series 
because the study of his works i^encrally is not 
only a specialisation, a training in Political Philosphy, 
but is, in a sense, itself a liberal education. * The 
charming rigour, with which he has throughout applied 
the Inductive Method, is indeed a dialectic masterpiece; 
and the conversational form, into which his discourses 
have been thrown, re*.ps all the advantages of the 
Socratic Method, with its penetrating directness and 
abiding freshness, whjch alone can powerfully stimulate 
the intellect, and start independent lines of thought 
and investigation. 

The Series is published^in the hope that, having proved' 
useful to pupils at home, it may be of use to general 
readers, who want to get ready-made in a short compass 
the principal ideas about luiropcan Civilisation in its 
manifold aspects, and to be a little up-lo-date and 
modern in thought ; and even to candidates for exam- 
inations who want to catch the prominent points, and 
get the clue to an intelligent memorising— a purpose 
which is very well served by an analytical presentation. 

The books, however, cannot but stiffer from the 
disadvantage of not being exhaustive and thorough, 
because they are not backed, as they were in the case 
of those for whom they were originally intended, by 
further readings from the works of specialists. 

Pdnall)^ in introducing the series to the publ-ic I have 
the pleasure of acknowledging my indebtedness to 
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ly friends Babu Radhakiimud Mookcrji, M.A., Prem- 
hand Roychand Scholar, Mallik Professor of Indian 
listory and P^conomics in the National Council of 
Education, Bengal, and Babu Radhakamal Mookerji, 
.A.,» who have been my constant companions through- 
it in the preparation of the series. 

Jalcutta. ] 

Bknov Kumar Sarkar 

:tobcr, rcjio.) 


C.lIiuu.i. 
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BOOK I 


THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS-AND THE 
DISMEMBERMENT OF THE EMPIRE 
(4TH-5TH CENT. A.D.) 

CHAPTER I. 

Meanings of the Empire in Different 
Times. 

I. Under Augustus and his Successors-^ 

sinjjle undivided Empire (ist — 3rd cent. A. D.)- 
From tlie Atlantic to the Tigris and Euphrate.s ; 
and from the Danube arid the Rhine to the nor 
them regions of Africa. 

II. The Later Roman Empire— Christian [4th 
-8th cent] 

i. single and undivided (323— 95)— From Constan- 
tine to Theodosius the Great — Transfer of Capi- 
tal to Constantinople or Byzantium (New Rome.) 

ii. Division into two Branches (395) between two 
sons of Theodosius — vis., Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. 

a. The Western Empire (395— 476)— From Italy 
to the Atlantic— Latin the Court Language — 
Existence of various spoken languages ; 

Ceases to exist on account of the incursions 
of the Teutons who conquer France, Spain, 
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England and Northern Italy, and cannot be 
checked by the impotent puppet Emperors — 
Honorius and his Successors (lo Emperors). 

b. The Eastern, Byzantine or Greek Empire— 

the sole Empire — successor of the old Non- 
Christian Empire. From Greece to the Tigris 
— Capital Constantinople — Court Language 
Latin — spoken language Greek, 

1. The House of Theodosius— From Arcadius to 
Marcian — 3 Emperors (395 — 457). 

2. The House of Leo the Great—From Leo I to 

Anastasias I —4 Emperors (457 — 518). 

3. The House of Justin— From Justin to Maurice 
— 5 Emperors (518— 602). 

4. Phocas (602 — 610). 

5. The House of Heraclius— From Ilcracliusto 
Theodosius III — 4 lunpcrors (610 — 695). 

6. Anarchy — 5 Usurpers raised and subverted by 
rebellions (695 — 716). 

7. The House of Leo the Isaurian— P'rom Leo III 
to Irene— 6 Emperors (716—797). 

iii. Foreign Powers. 

a. Teutons — in England, Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Scandinavia. 

b. Saracens— in Asia, Africa and Europe, 
r. Slavs. 
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III. Under Charlemagne and his Successors 
[9th cent] 

1. The Byzantine Empire continues— wholly Greek. 

2. Restoration of the Western Empire by Charles 
tlie Great— The Empire of the Franks— embracing 
Germany, France, parts of Spain, Italy, and 
Slavic States. The King is German~\{^ is the 
lunperor of the Romans as well as King of the 
Franks. 

3. Independent Powers. 

a. Teutons— in England and Scandinavia. 
h. Saracens. > 

i. The Eastern Caliphate of Bagdad, 
ii. The Western Emirate of Cordova in Spain. 

iV. The 10th Century onward®; 

r. The Byzantine Empire continues up to the event 
of 145 3 (capture of Constantinople by the Turks). 

2, The German Empire established by Otto the 
Great — continues to exist as the Holy Roman 
Empire up to the overthrow of the Austrians by 
Napoleon (1806). 

3. Independent Peoples and States. 

^^.‘The Sarawns— Smeill Kingdoms gradually re- 
duced b}^ 'rcut^ms. 



b. Beginning of Modern States. 

i. England. ii. Scandinavia, 

iii. France, iv. Spain. 

V. Italy. vi. Slavonic States (Sj^rvia, 

Hungary and Russia). 

CHAPTER II. 

The Decline atjd Fall ot the Roman 
Empire^its causes. 

r. Transfer of Capital ‘from Rome to (Constantinople, 
[The idea of two capitals prepares the mind for 
the idea of two Empires]. 

4 f. 

2. Yastness— physical, territorial ; hence inherent weak- 
ness ; absence of Science and want of representative 
system, Inefficient control over the Provinces. 

3. Foreign luvasions 

i. The Barbarians, 

ii. The Turks. 

iii. The Saracens. 

4 . The two Chnrclies— help in the breaking up. 

N. B, The Western Church invited the Franks 
into Italy. 

5. Absence of great moral forces which might counteract 
these difficulties. Efforts to retrieve the losses 
could not be continued for absence of competent 
followers. For one Justinian there were* a dozen 
Leos. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Undivided Christian Empire. 

(4th Century.) 

A. Chiperors— Constantine Family: 

1. Constantine — becomes Emperor through Civil 
War (323 A. D.)— transfers the Capital to Byzantium 
or Constantinople : 

i. Christian. 

ii. Greek city in origin* 

iii. and hence chief seat of Greek culture and 
learning. 

Organises the despotic for^ of government introduced 
by Diocletian — the Senate and Consuls exist 
only in form. 

2. Constantins (353— 36i)-~Church disputes. 
Several revolts — unsuccessful wars with the Oenuaus 
and Persians — Julian drives the Germans out of 
Gaul. 

3. Julian (3G1 — 363)— becomes Emperor through his 
army — War against the Persians. 

4. Theodosius the Great (379— 95>~Division at his 
death between Arcadius and Honorius : 

a. Illyrium and the East. 

y. Italy and Gaul. 
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B. Christianity. 

a. Constantine makes Christianity the State reli- 
gion. The Church and the Empire are united — 
and General Councils for the discussion of church 
dogmas are organised through the ruler, e.g., the 
Council of Hiice (325). But this Christianity becomes 
Latinised, Hellenised or Orientalised, and gives rise to 
peculiar doctrines in the different provinces. 

d. Progress of Christianity— it becomes diffused 
through the wl)ple empire towards the close of 
the fourth century, though greatly checked by 
the Church disputes and persecutions under 
Julian. ‘ ’ 

CHAPTER IV. 

New Factors that changed the aspect of the 
Empire {4th & 5th Centuries), 

I. Teutons — (i) their movements due to the pressure of 
Tnranians (Huns) (ii) driven back for a time by Augus- 
tus, Constantine, Julian and Valentinian (iii) some 
accept service under the Empire and acquire experience 
of the military and imperial forms of government and embrace 
one or other form of Christianity. 

II. The process by which Teutonic element was intro- 
duced into the provinces of the Roman Empire. 

1. First period— invasions and expulsions. 

2. Second period-invasions, defeat but settlements : 
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i as peaceful citizens for the security of personal 
property. 

ii as officers under the empire. Period of Education 
under the Romans. 

3. Third period— conquest 

i. invasions and expulsion of the reigning chiefs ; 

ii. or usurpation of the government with the help 
of the army at their back ; 

iii. or grants of caesardom by the Senate and the 
Emperor. 

III. Their Conquests and Settlements. 

A. Goths- 

I. The West Goths. 

i. Living in Dacia — Arian Christians (Ulfilas) — 
pressed by the Huns — crossed the Danube (376). 

ii. Killed the Eastern Emperor Valens in battle 

(378). 

iii. Alaric takes Rome (410). 

iv. His successor Athanlf lays the foundation of 
an Independent Gothic Kingdom in Spain and Southern 
Gaul (414). 

V. Theodoric with the help of the Eastern Emperor 
and other Teutonic tribes defeats and kills 
Attila the Hun at Chalons (451). 
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vi. Odoacer, an officer under the Western Empire, 
receives the Kingdom of Italy (476) through a 
decree of the Senate and Eastern Emperor, 
but practically founds an independent King- 
dom (though retaining the Roman laws' aiVvl 
names). — End of the Western Roman Empire. 

2. The Burgundians. 

3. Franks. 

i. South Eastern Gaul. 

ii. Kingdom of tjie Franks firmly established (481) 
by t'lovis — Catholic. 

iii. Conquests in Germany, Gaul and in tlie 
territories of' tht West Goths. 

4. Vandals— Settled in^ Africa— Carthage (429) ; 
Arians — persecute Catholics ; their kingdom not 
permanent, 

5. East Goths— Tlieodoric overthrows Odoacer (493) 
— Arians — no persecution of Catholics ; Italy 
peaceful and flourishing ; Extension of domi- 
nions, but the Kingdom not lasting. 

Effects of the Settlements of the Goths : 

1 . not mere destroyers. 

2. Let the Romans keep their own laws and 
languages. 

3. converted by tlic Romans into Catholicism. 

4. iiObibed the learning, civilisation and manners 
of the Romans. 
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5. out of the gradual mixture of these con- 
querors and conquered arose the Romance 
nations in 

ii. Spain. 

Italy. 

c'. Provence and Aquitaine, 
i/. France. 

6. Origin of the Rof>iance languages among 
these mixed nations : mixture of Teutonic 
and Provincial Latin, •a corrupt Latin called 
Roman, 

B. Germans. 

1. High Dutch — liv^ inland in the South of 
Germany— away from the Sea ; not familiar with 
the Romans— thus unlike Goths, who were being 
Romanised ; the parents of the modern 
Germans. 

2. Low Dutch— unlike the Goths, migrators by sea, 
live near the Sea, by the mouths of the Rhine, 
Weserand p:ibe ; like the High Germans, and 
unlike the Goths, retained their Teutonic 
individualities (did not giv6 ris6 to Romance nations). 

a. Scandinavia. 

b. Zealand. 

c. Denmark. 
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d. England. 

i. piratic invasions began in the latter part 
of the fourth century. 

ii. After 410 Systematic Conquests and settle- 
ments began in this Roman province. ’ 

iii. Angles, Saxons, Jutes. 

iv. Sweep away everything before them— 
Roman laws, language, arts, manners, 
religion. 

V. Killed all Britons or kept them as slaves— 
and did not mix with them (contrast 
the Gothic conquest). 

vi. retained tliek- Teutonic language, cus- 
toms and Heathenish religion. 

« 

vii. Were converted 150 years later — not like 
the Franks and Goths by the conquered, 
but by Roman missionaries. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Two Branches ot the Later Roman 
Empire in the 5th century. 

The Western Branch (395 -467). 

i. The House of Theodosius— Two Emperors 
Honorius and Valentinian III. (395—455) — degc- 
nerate. 

ii. Puppet Emperors — Maximus, Avitus, Majorian^ 
Severus, Anthemius, Olybrius, &c. — mere crea- 
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tures of the Teuton Generals or Patricians e. g, 
Ricimer, Gundobald, Orestes, who are makers 
as well as unmakers of the Emperors (455 — 472). 

iii. Extinction of the Empire in the time of Augus- 
tulus by the-then ambitious Patrician Odoaccr 
(476) who is overthrown by Theodoric the East 
Goth (493). 

iv. Independent Teutonic Settlements. 

1. Vandals in Africa (429 — 534). 

2. Suevi N. W. of Spain (415—535)- 

3. Visigoths — East of Spain and part of Gaul 
(415-71 1). 

4. Burgundians S. E. fcaul (443 — 534). 

5. Ostrogoths— almost all Italy (493— 553). 

6. Franks — Gaul and Netherlands. 

7. Angles, Saxon, Jutes — Britain. 

B. The Eastern Branch (395—518). 

i. The House of Theodosius—- Arcadius, Theodo- 
sius II, Marcian (395—457) wars with Teutons and 
Hans. 

ii. The House of Leo the Great— Leo I, Leo II, 
Zeno, Basiliscus, Anastatius I. (457 — 5 ^^)- 

a. Men of Experience— Cautious ; defensive 
policy— leave behind a full treasury, a strong 
and loyal army and intact realm. 
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b. Zeno accepts the extinction of the western 
line by the Patrician Odoacer and Theodoric 
(476). 

c. War with Persia ("502) under Anastatius. 

N. B . — Under this House the Empire slowly gatherT-^r,* 
strength and the way was prepared for the brilliant age 
of Jnstiiiian. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Development of European Polity. 

A. Ancient 

1. The Greek Republics which checked the Persian 
Empire were city communities merely. Though the 
people were quickwit’teo, thoughtful and occupied 
every domain of poetry, art and philosophy, there 
was no organised government. Athens, for example, 
thrived under Pericles, but there followed no other 
Pericles to continue his institutions. Moreover, her 
attitude towards the conquered the same as the 
Persian. Hence fall. 

2. The first Commonwealth was that of Rome. The 
Roman Magistrates, elected from the body of the 
people, were not antagonistic to their interests ; and 
were also morally and legally controlled by the 
Senate or the assembly of superior and experienced 
magistrates. 

3. The very superiority of Rome’s internal constitution 
gave her external strength for the conquest of Italy. 
Unlike the Greek states she called the conquered 
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her allies and not subjects. All Italians were made 
Romans. To be always in touch with the remote 
parts of Italy, Colonies were founded, connected by 
roads — revolts thus prevented. No Representation. 

I 

4. But when Rome became Head of the Nations the 
old Roman virtues passed away. The Roman Magistrates 
went forth to plunder, not to govern, chosen by 
bribed voters. The ties connecting the polished, 
scheming Greek, the effeifiinate Asiatic, the rude 
Spaniard and Gaul with the degenerate Roman 
loosened. Each tribe hoped* for the establishment 
of a Tyranny or Monarchy. 

B. Mediaeval. 

I. The Roman Law under the Empire ceased to be the 

custom of a particular community. The Legislator 
ceased to ask what was law at Rome or Athens or 
Lyons. He searched deep into the needs and duties 
of men as the members of the great human family. 
Thus grew the sentiment of limn;inik 

The government taught the people to consider them- 
selves as members of a great society which claimed 
their loyalty because it studied their real interests. 
But it did nothing to employ them as co-operators 
in the work and wake the individual energies of each 
individual citizen. Consequently he regarded government 
as sorhething external to himself, he was acquiescent, 
but he lacked public spirit. His aspirations were after 
material, selfish and local objects, e.^., gladiatorial 
fights, profligate dramas. 
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2. The Christian Church, on the other hand, encour- 
aged, by its institutions, individual vitality. It 
invited him not merely to obey laws imposed by 
some authority, but also, unlike the Emperor's Law, 
to lead pure and righteous lives like Jesus. 

Tha organisation of the church : The Bishops, as 
a moral and intellectual aristocracy, gained their 
position by the choice of their churches. They not 
only instructed and guided the people, like the magis- 
trates ; but unlike them, they also learned to listen to 
and follow the churches. Thus the organisation of 
the church was radically different from that of the 
state. An assembly, , of Bishops meant a real represen- 
tative assembly; it was stronger than each individual 
church ; for the force of countless congregations was 
brought into a focus. 

3. For a long time the Church and State followed their 
own paths without collision. 

4. But later on, the Teutonic assailants invaded the 
frontiers ; as the people were not trained to be active, 
they could not resist. So incrcfiiiaries were employed. 
To pay them taxation was increased heavily upon 
the people till unendurable. 

a. The Germans who were employed to defend the 
frontiers gradually claimed to be masters ; and 
their brethren occupied the undefended parts of 
the Flmpire. The Western Empire fell to pieces. 
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b. The church whose interests were universal and were 
not fettered to the frame work of any existing 
government, transferred its allegiance to the numerous 
Teutonic Kings. * 

c. The Bishops and Clergy were the depositories of 
a tradition of equal law and universal justice 
(under the Empire), so their position was politi- 
cally antagonistic to the Teutonic governments 
which were ruder and nfore vigorous. They thus 
became the defenders of the conquered popula- 
tions in general and of municipal rights. 

N, B . — Everywhere on the continent the progress of 
civilisation was determined by the form of Compromise 
between the Roman Civilization upheld by the clergy and the 
ruder and more vigorous Civilization of the Teutonic Kings. 
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FINAL DIVISION OP THE EMPIRE 
(CTH-STH CENTURY). 

CHAPTER I. 

The Eastern Roman Empire 
(6th-8th Cent) 

Section i. 

THE PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION. 

The Reaction of the Empire against the Teutons -The 
Age of Justinian (527-65.) 

1. The Predecessors of Justinian— claimed to be Sove- 
reigns of the whole Empire though their authority was 
really confined to the Greek and oriental provinces ; 
Greek spoken language,— Latin official ; Laws and 
letters of Rome kept up. 

2. Condition of the Eastern Church-several Councils; 
famous Greek Fathers, e.g., Chrysostom, patriarch of 
Constantinople ; but their authority was not so strong 
aS that of the Bishops of Rome, because of the pre- 
sence of the Emperor ; hence constitutional disputes 
on Church matters between temporal and spiritual 
authorities not so keen as at Rome. 

3. Justinian 

a. His Anti-Teuton policy— aggressive wars. Effort! 
to make Italy and Africa really as well as nominally 
parts of the Empire (527-565). 
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Exploits of his generals Belisariiis and toes. Re- 
covery of Africa from the Vandals (534) southern 
part of Spain from the West Goths ( 550 » 
ind Italy and Sicily from the East Goths (553). 

IF. Defensive Wars with other enemies of the Empire. 

i. Persians. 

First War (528-32). 

Second War {540-45). 

ii. Bulgarians — 539. 

iii. Slavs — (549-62). 

iv. Avars — 558. 

r. The Empire. 

i. Buildings — walls, forts, churches, e.g,y St. Sophia 
at Constantinople. 

ii. fjiesaro-papist — absolutfst in both Politics and Reli- 
gion — Persecution of Pagans and heretics, and 
abolition of the heathen University of Athens (529). 

iii. The Codification of Roman Laws. 

4- The Empire at Justinian’s death— again stretched 
from the Ocean to the Euphrates — still took in the 
greater part of the countries round the Mediterranean 
and still kept all the great cities of Europe, Asia 
and Africa ; but was threatened on all sides ; 

i. in the West — by Teutons (Lombards and Visi- 
goths). . 

ii. in the North— by Slavs, Turanians, Turks, and 
Avars. 

iii. in the East— by Persians. 
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Section 2. 

THE PERIOD OF DISINTEGRATION, 

The Lombards, Slavs, Visigoths and Saracens 
(565— 797). 

A. The Collapse of Justinian’s System— 

owing to the ravages of Teutons and Slavs. 

I. The last Emperors of Justin’s House. 

1. Justin II (565' 78). 

i. Persian war — begins 572. 

ii. The Lombardr conquer the North of Italy (5^8). 

iii. The West Goths win back the Imperial Pro- 
vince of Spain (527)'. 

2. Tiberius II (578-82). 

i. Persian war' -continued. 

ii. The Avar disturbances— Avars receive 'tribute 
' by the treaty of 581. 

3. Maurice (582-602). 

i. Persian war continued to 592— Roman Success — 
Peace concluded, sets free the Emperor’s energies 
and resources. 

ii. The Avars break the treaty and ravage the 
frontier (591-602)— Peace by which they get 
tribute from the Emperors. 

iii. Wars with Slavs. 
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iv. Becomes unpopular to soldiers by refusing to 
pay the ransom-money for prisoners to the 
Avars who consequently kill some of them. 

V. Deposed by the soldiers who proclaim their 
^ mm Phocas the Thracian. 

II. PhOCSlS the Thracian (602-10)— a military 

usurper who seizes the throne as the result of the 
rebellion of soldiers — the first usurper in Cons- 
tantinople — a vicious boor, ignorant, cruel, licen- 
tious, and thriftless — a fell mopster. 

i. Reign of terror at home— persecution of conspira- 
tors in favour of Maurice. 

ii. Disasters abroad. 

a. Persian war— renewed to avenge the death of 
Maurice, the benefactor of the King of Persia. 

b. Persecution of Jews. 

c. Revolts in Syria and Egypt. 

iii. Overthrown by the successful rebellion of Hera- 
clius the African General. 

B. The House of Heraclius— and the Military 

usurpers: pressed by the Saracens (610-716). 

I. Heraclius the Deliverer (610-40) 

a. Finds the sinews of the Empire paralysed. 

i. Europe overrun by Slavs. 

ii. Asia at the mercy of the Persians. 
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h. Early disasters. 

i. Persian successes in Syria, Egypt and Asia 
Minor (613 — 17). Loss of Palestine and Egypt 
makes Heraclius preach a crusade which is, 
however, delayed because of disturbances ot 
Avars. 

ii. The treachery of the Avars by giving a false 
hope of a conference ; peace with them as a 
political necessity for the war against the 
Persians. 

/ 

c. Successes (622 — 27). 

i. Victorious Campaigns. 

ii. Great siege of Constantinople by the Persians 
(626) unsuccessful. , 

iii. Triumph at Nineveh (627). 

iv. Peace (628) — by which the boundar)’ of the 
Empire is restored. 

a. Finally delivers the Empire from Persia, but has 

to face a new enemy— the Saracens who conquer Syria 

and Egypt (632—39). 

i. Origin — Mahomet — preaches Islam to the 

Arabs. 

ii. Expansion — the religious propaganda — “Koran, 
tribute or sword conversion and territorial 
acquisitions — consolidation of Arabia brings 
them into contact with the Persian knd Roman 
Empires. 
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II. The contest of the Eastern Empire with 
the Caliphate (641—717) 

I. Constans II (641 — 68) — a strong ruler. 

i. The Saracens win victories in Africa, but 
owing to civil wars, are compelled to ask for 
peace (659). 

ii. The Slavs found a kingdom in the Balkans 
(610-659). 

iii. Reorganisation during thtf peace. 

a. Wars with Bulgarians who are compelled 
to pay tribute. 

d. Creation of the Themes or new large pro- 
vinces (657— 662) in the place of old small 
provinces (arranged by Diocletian and 
Justinian the Great.) 

c. Activities in the west— absence from Con- 
stantinople : 

1. Campaign in Italy— Lombard cities and 
even Rome plundered (663). 

2. Sicily plundered (664—68). 

3. From Sicily as the base of operations 
• he wages successful wars against Saracens 

in Africa. 

2, Constantine IV (668 — 85) a hard working, hard 
fighting and high minded Caesar. 
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a. saves Constantinople from the second siege by the 
Saracens (673) and completely vanquishes 
them who are compelled to make peace. 

b. receives congratulations on this success fron^ 
Avars, Lombards and Franks. 

c. recognises the formation of new Bulgariaii! 
kingdom (679). 

3. Justinian II (685 — 95)-- arbitrary, cruel, reckless, 
and high handed. 

a, takes advantage of the civil wars among the 
Saracens and compels them to make a favour- 
able peace. 

b, wins a success against the Bulgarians. 

c, enthusiastically hazards a war with the Sara- ' 
cens (693), but fails. 

d, becomes unpopular because ot high taxes for 
war. 

e, banished by the soldiers headed by Leontius. 

4. Anarchy for 22 years. 

a, Leontius (695-— 98) : Final loss of Carthage and Atricn. 

b. Tiberius II (698 — 705). 

i. Success against the Saracens— recovers 
Cilicia. 

ii. Overthrown by Justinian II who reappears 
from the banishment in a most startling 
fashion. 
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c. Justinian II restored (705—11). 

i. Reign of terror. 

ii. Slain by Philippicus. 

d. The military usurpers raised and overthrown 
by conspiracies (71 1 — 16) : 

i. Successes of the Saracens. — Loss of Sardinia 
and Antiocli. 

ii. Invasion of Phrygi^i by the Saracens (716) 
— The town saved by a general, I.eo the 
Isaurian, who procl^yms himself Emperor 
and is formally elected. 

C. Gradual Secession pf« Italy under the 
Iconoclast Emperors— The House of Leo 
the Isaurian (716—802). 

i. Leo III (7i7“4o). 

a. Thwarts the third siege of Constantinople (718) by the 
Saracens ; and thus saves Europe for 700 years. 

b. Reorganises the Empire — The Laws codified. 

c. Successful wars with Saracens (730 — 32). 

d. Still rules over the greater part of Italy which 
has not been conquered by the . Lombards — but 
becomes unpopular by his Iconoclasm owing to 
the influence of Popes. 

2 . Constantine V ( 740 — 75)- 

i. Iconoclasm proclaimed from the Council of 
Constantinople (753). 
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ii. Religious persecution. 

iii. Glorious wars against the Saracens (750 — 51). 

iv. Reduces the Slavs to order, and makes success- 
ful wars against the Bulgarians. 

3 * Leo IV (775 — 80) Iconoclast and persecutor. 

4 * Constantine V and Irene (780—802). 

Invasions of the Lombards compelled the Popes of 
Rome to call the Carolingian Pippin of Gaul to 
their aid ; he drives out the Lombards and becomes 
the real sovereign of Rome, though nominally 
Patrician under the Eastern Emperors. 

To this title his son Charles the Creat succeeds, who 
conquers the Lombard kingdom in 774, and is 
elected Emperor of the West in 800 by the Pope 
and the people when Irene usurps the Eastern Empire. 
Old Rome cast off its formal allegiance to the 
New — The Roman Empire divided never to be 
joined again. 

CHAPTER II. 

Independent Kingdoms {6th— 8th Cent) 

Section i. 

ENGLAND. 

1. The period of Heptarchy — seven kingdoms — conversion 
by the Roman and Celtic Missionaries (6th Cent). 

2 . The period of| Triarchy— Northumbria, Mercia and 
Wessex — Synod of Whitby, England becomes Roman 
Catholic ; Danish Invasions (7th & 8th Cent.) 

3. The period of Monarchy — Hegemony of Wessex under 
Egbert (802). 
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Section 2. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

a. The Northmen or Danes : Low Duteh — settlements 
, In Jutland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark — Conflicts 

with the early inhabitants of these places (Laps and 
Fins). 

b. Their expansion and conquest 

i. The Southern Danes submit to the Frankish 
Empire under Charlemagne. 

ii. The Swedes have as yet •little to do with the 
general affairs Europe. 

iii. The Northern Danes are fearful scourges to the 
coasts of England and the Empire. 

Se(?TI 0 N 3. 

SPAIN. 

1. Kingdom of the Visigoths (West Goths) 430— 712. 

i. Founded 50 years before Clovis’ invasion, and 
embraces S. W. of Gaul also. 

ii. The Goths compelled by Clovis to retire to Spain. 

iii. Annexed by Justinian (553) to the Empire. 

iv. Becomes independent (572). 

V. Conquered by the Saracens (712). 

2, Saracei\ic period~-7i2 onwards. 

i. Almost the whole of Spain was Islamised. 

ii. Ancient Visigothic Monarchy lingered on in 
Austurias alone. 
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Section 4. 

ITALY. 

1. Odoacer and the West Goths (477—93) — The fall of the 
Western Empire. 

2. Theodopic and the Ostpogroths (493—552). 

i. Theodoric overthrows Odoacer (493), introduces 
order, and becomes an independent king. 

ii. Invaded by Belisarius (535) and Narses (552) 
Generals of Justinian. 

3. The kingdom a papt of the Eastepn Empire (552 - 

68 ). 

4. The Lombapd kingdom. (568—774). 

i. Narses ill-treated by the^ successors of Justinian — 
invites the Lombards into Italy (565). 

ii. Invasion of the Lombard king Alboin — Founrla- 
tion of an independent kingdom. 

iii. Lombard power increases till Charlemagne’s, rise. 

iv. Final conquest by the Franks (774). 

Condition of Italy. 

1. Rome — The Church and People were not inclined 
to endure the superiority of Constantinople. 

2. The Lombards subdued N. Italy, excited the jeal- 
ou.sy of both the Empire and Romans. 

3. The rest of Italy— governed by Exarchs from. 
Constantinople. 
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During the quarrel between Rome and Constanti- 
nople about the Worship of images, the common enemy 
the Lombards reduced the Exarchate. And Rome 
instead of calling Constantinople to her aid invited 
France, who overthrew the Lombards and bestowed the 
new conquests upon the Pope. 

Section 5. 

THE FRANKS. 

A. First race of French kings : Merovingian 

Dynasty (481 — 753) — weak and wicked. 

I. Clovis. 

a, King of Salian F^nks, invades Gaul and defeats 
Syagrius at Soissoiis — completely throws off 
Roman allegiance (486). 

b, defeats the Alemanni at Ziilpich. 

c, at the instigation of his wife becomes a Chris- 
tian (496) and favours Catholics. 

d, upon the pretence of religion attacks Alaric the 
king of the Visigoths — overthrows their Gaulish 
kingdom by victory at Poitiers. 

e, reduces with force and treachery the independ- 
dent chiefs of his own tribe and family. 

/.. at his death was master of France, western and 
central parts of Germany, Bavaria and Swabia. 
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2. His four sons— Partition. 

a, Thierry — Austrasia, Metz. 

h. Clodomir — Orleans, 
r, Childebert — Paris. 

d. Clotaire — Soissons was his Capital. He reunit- 
ed 2\\ the kingdo^ms (558). 

3. The four sons of Clotaire I — Partition. 

4. Reunion under Clotaire II his grandson. 

5. Dagobert — son of CJotaire II. 

i. personal insignificance of his successors. 

ii. devolution of power on the Mayors of tlio Palaeo. 

a. Karolingian dynasty— who ruled as Mayors of 
the Palace — Charles the Martel defeated the Sara- 
cens at Tours (732). 

I. Pippin— Charles Martel’s son. 

a, had the last Merovingian Childeric III deposed 
through the Pope Zacharias (752). 

b assumed the title of king. 

c, was invited by the Pope Stephen II to drive 
the Lombards from Ravenna which they had 
recently conquered from the Eastern Empire. 
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d. He thus raised France to the position of a rival’ 
of the Eastern Empire. 

2, Charlemagne (768—814). 

a. after the death of his brother united Austrasia 
to his own kingdom of Neustria (772 A.D.) 

b. conquered Lombardy (774.) 

c. in Spain conquered from the Saracens the 
territory between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. 

d. reduced the Saxons (30 years) and converted 

them to Christianity. . * 

e. won successes against the Slavonians and 

Huns. ^ ^ 

/. was crowned P'mperor of the Romans (800) 
by Leo III. 

His father was a Patrician under the Eastern Empire.. 

But he restored the Western Empire. 

Section 6; 

SARACENS. 

I. First conquests of Saracens (632-712). 

i. Arabian Peninsula. 

ii. Persian Empire. 

iii. Syria. 

iv. Egypt and Coast of Africa. 

V. Spain. 
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II. Decline of the Saracens— owing to rapid 
degeneracy (8th Century). 


i. luxury aud voluptuousness. 

ii. succession by heredity, and not election as 
previously. 

iii. hence occasionally weak monarchs. 

iv. civil wars, regicides and rebellions. 


V. partitions of ^ vast empire. 

a. Bagdad — 749. 


b. Spain— 756. ^ 


c. Africa— 785. 
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Section 7. 

THE POPE AS A POWER IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS. 


A. The organisation of the Church up to 4th 
century. 


a. Territorial : 

1. Congfpegration of parish or town— the unit. 

2. District or Diocese containing these units. 

3. Province containing Districts. 

4. Patriarchate containing provinces. 
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b. Administrative : 

1. Deacon and Priest— head of the church-unit. 

2. Bishop— head of the Deacons of the District. 

3. Archbishop— head of the Bishops of the 

province. 

4. Patriarch— head of the Archbishops of the 
Patriarchate. 

r. This monarchical and centralised organisation 

i. at first opposed by the aristocratic organisation 
of a Council of Bishops, {Driests, etc. 

ii. develops on the analogy and model of the 
» political and civil organisation of the Empire. 

d. The Patriarchate of the fourth century. 

i. The Capitals— Afitioch, P>phesus, Cesaria in 
Cappadocia, Corinth, Alexandria, Rome. 

ii. The Council of Nicea (325). 

1. Rights of Bishops and patriarchs defined. 

2. The authority of the Bishop of Rome is 

limited to his own diocese. He is not the 
Patriarch of the whole church or of the 
Western Provinces but is— 

a. head of the church of Rome, 
h. Patriarch of the territory around 
Rome. 

iii. . In the west there are no important churches 

and no Patriarchs. 
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B. The growth of the Roman Patriarchate 
(4th-8th Century). 

L Development of the ecclesiastical power of the 
Papacy through the following circumstances. 

1. Rome is the Capital of the Empire, and is superior 
to all cities, especially of the west. 

2. Rome occupies a central position in the west. 

3. The Imperial idea of absolute control over others. 

4. The weakness of the Bishops of Gaul, Spain and 
Africa who, in order to protect themselves^ from 
the Barbarian Invaders, are compelled to appeal 
to the Bishop of Rome and accept help, both 
pecuniary and otherwise, from him. 

5. The orthodoxy of the Bishops of Rome while the 
East is gradually becoming heterodox, increases 
their honour and influence. 

6. Appeals of the Eastern Bishops to Bishop of 
Rome for adjudication ih ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical conflicts— a custom finally ratified by the 
Council of Sardica (343). 

7. The Council of Constantinople (381) declares 
that the Bishop of Rome should have greater 
hoAour and dignity than the Bishop of New 
Rome. 
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8. The Petrine Theory-that the Church of Rome 

was founded by St. Peter the prince of Apostles 

finally formulated by Leo the Great (440—61) in 
his protest against the Bishop of Constantinople's 
extension of rights and jurisdictions. 

9- The publications of the canons of the various 
Councils and letters, opinions and decisions of 
Popes on various matters^/ Exiguus (510) which 
are used as Theological Texts in all countries in 
the west. 

[0. The Roman Catholic conquest of the west : 

i. Franks converted by the I’opes (496). 

ii. Angles and SaxonI by Gregory the Great 
(590-614). 

iii. Cliristianisation of Scotland and Ireland ia 
later times. 

iv. English Missionaries appointed and backed 
by Pope in their attempt at the reorganisation 
of the Church : of whom the most important 
is Boniface (680-755) who organises the Churth 
throughout Germany and makes it subject to 
Rome. 

V. Christianisation of the Scandinavians and Slava 
through the Roman Catholic German Church. 

3 
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IL— The Papacy a temporal state like the other 
states of the time.— Development of the temporal 
power of the Papacy through the following 
circumstances. 

1. Bishops entrusted with civil power since Constan- 
tine’s times. 

2 . They acted as umpires in disputes. 

3. As guardians of Morals, they had an indefinite 
authority in all temporal matters. 

4. The Bishops given certain powers by Justinian 
and his followers — 

a. Civil jurisdiction over Monks and Nuns. 
h. Legal influence over She choice of Magistrates. 
c. Judicial and financial powers. 

5. The Bishop of Rome — in addition to the above 
powers had, by the Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian 
(554), mastery over weights and measures in Ital)^ 
and the right to punish all offenders. 

6. The gifts of land made by private individuals to 
the church for the benefit of their souls made the 
Bishop of Rome the largest landholder in Italy 
(8th Century). 

7. As a landlord, the Bishop of Rome, according to 
the political custom of the day, was a governor of 
the province, had to administer his possessions in 
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Africa, Spain and Gaul ; and came into conflict 
with the Lombards who encroached upon their terri- 
tories in Italy. 

8. As the proprietor and governor of his estates he had 
to look to the military defence. 

g. The Bishop of Rome tried to evade the control of 
the Eastern Emperor ; and there were conflicts 
between these two powers since Justinian’s acces- 
sion, which came to a h(^ad when the Isaurian 
Emperor Leo III forbade the use of images in 
Churches (716— 41 J. ^ • 

JO. Successful Revolt of Gregory II (715— -3O and all 
Italy against Iconoclasm : Gregory III (731— 41) 

i. in a Council at Rome put the Emperor under a 
ban. 

ii. to thwart the invasions of the Lombards, sought 
the protection of the Frankish King Charles 
Martel, who was too old and disturbed by the 
Saracens to be of much help to the Pope. 

n. Pope Stephen II (752 — 57). 

i. Sanctions the deposition of the Frankish King 
Childeric III and the election of Pippin, and 
anoints Pippin and his sons personally (754). 

ii. Through Pippin who defeats the Lombards, 
acquires a territory to the south of Lombardy. 

iii. is recognised as the temporal and ccclesi- 
astjcal ruler of Rome, quite independent of the 
Eastern Empire. 
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CHAPTER III. 

State oi Europe from 5th to 9th Cent 

A. The Chaos. 

1. Invasions from without. 

a. Teutons. 

b. Saracens. 

2. Barbarian love of individuality. 

B. Attempts to escape from this condition— 

The germs of civilisation. 

1. The name of the Empire and the continuation of 
its forms 

2. Influence of the^ Barbarian settlers. 

a, they frame laws — e.g.. Laws of Burgundians, 
Salian and Rip^arian Franks, Visigoths, 
Lombards, Saxons, Bavarians, &c. 

b. they adopt the Roman Municipal system v\ 
Italy and South Gaul. 

3. The Christian Church in Spain. 

4. The birth of Great men—Charlemagne in France, 
and Alfred in England, both of whom arc civilisers. 

C. Resuits. 

1. The Teutonic and Saracen Invasions arrested. 

2. Wandering life arrested in Europe — 

Property becomes fixed, 

The feudal system begins. 



BOOK III. 


THE BEGINNING OF MODERN KINGDOMS 
(9TH-11TH CENT.) 

CHAPTER I. 

Restoration ot the Roman Empire in the 
West- (9th— llth Cent.) 

I 

Section i. 

THE FRANKISH EMPIRE OR CHARLEMAGNE 
(OTH— 1 0TH CENT.) 

A. Nature and Extent-independent of the Eastern 
Emperor ; Rome no longer the head but only a 
part ; the conquests and* efforts at consolidation — 
of Charles the Great ; diffusion of learning and 
civilization — spread of Christianity — codification of laws. 
Whole of Getmany and whole of Gaul — Spain as far 
as Ebro— the greatest part of Italy (but not England), 

Charlemagne’s character— 

1. His wars were contests for conquest. 

2. A scholar. 

3. Born for universal innovation, like Alexander — 
coinage, invitation of learned men, schools and 
libraries, .naval forces, efforts to mould the Roman 
and Teutonic codes into an uniform system, attempt 
to unite the Rhine and the Danube for commercial 


purposes. 
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4- Vices of a barbarian and conqueror — licence of pri- 
vate life — 9 wives— cruelty and butchery. 

5. Proselytism — Religious fanatic. 

6. Encouraged the power and pretensions of the 
hierarchy, 

B. Bissolutioii under hie eons— no unity— forma 

tion of independent kingdoms — each king calls himself 

a 

king of the Franks — period of great confusion 

(814-887). 

1. Louis the Debonair— nis younger son 

a. got possession of Italy by putting to death 
the son of his elder brother who had died 
during Charlemagne^s life-time. 

b. divided the empire between his sons 

i. Lothaire — Empire. 

ii. Louis — Bavaria. 

iii. Pepin — Aquitaine. 

c. passed his days in unquiet when Charles 

was born to him of a second wife whom 
he wanted to put on equal footing with 
his other sons. 

2. Partition of the Empire among his sons — Division 
of Verdun (843). 

a. Lothaire-— Empire. 

b. Louis — Germany. 

c. Charles the Bald— France. 
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3. Reunion of the Empire under Charles the Faty 
son of Louis of Germany. 

I Emperor — 88 1. 

ii. King of France — 88$. 

iii. deposed—SS/. 

4. Dismemberment — 4 Divisions — Italy, Burgundy, 

Germany, France— usurpation of the Counts of 
Paris and Orleans. » 

i. The Kingdom of the Western Franks— in 887 threw 
off the allegiance of ^he family of Charles 
the Great and chose Odo, Count of Paris— 
speaking Romance (French) and not German. 
Rivalry between this family and the Caro- 
lingian family for hundred years— Gaul not 
really one Kingdom, but divided into the 
duchies of Flanders, Normandy, Burgundy, 
Aquitaine, Provence, etc. 

This state put an end to (987) by the 
election of Hug^h Capet from the Parisian 
family— beginning of the modern Kingdom, 
of France— connection behveen France and Germany 
finally severed (887). 

ii. Germany or the Kingdom of Eastern Franks in 887 
.chose Arnulf, a Carolingian— but his dynasty 

came to an end. 
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Section 2. 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
(1OTH— IITH CENT.) 

A. The Early German Kingdom (9th— 10th 
Century). 

1. Carlovingian (887—911). 

1. Arnulf— -illegitin;\atc descendent of Charlemagne 
—is crowned at Rome 896— receives the homage ef 
the Frankish King Odo. 

2. Louis — his son. 

State of the People under the Carlovin 
giane. 

1. The free proprietors harassed by endless expe- 
ditions abroad — hence compelled to become 
ecclesiastics to avoid military conscriptions. 

2. The tyrannies of the almost independent 
feudal lords under the weak successors of 
Charlemagne. 

3 . Assault of foreign enemies. 

i. Slavonians— assail Germany— subdued by Char- 
lemagne. 

ii. Saracens— who ravage the Mediterranean 
coast of Italy {846—49). 

iii. Hungarians— assail Germany— not subdued till 
the reign of Henry the Fowler and Otto 
the Great. 
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iv. Kornians and the Danes — repulsed by Charle- 
magne — but ravage the Empire during his 
successors’ reigns. (Invasions, conquests^ 
settlements). 

Rollo the Norman colonises Normandy and 
becomes Christian by treaty with Charles the 
Simple (918). 

II. Franconian Dynasty (Djil— 19 ). 

Conrad I (91 1—9 19)— chosen by the general 
assembly of all the five ^ independent German 
Nations (Franks, Suabians, liavarians, Saxons, 
Lorrainers). 

> 

« 

S. Expansion of the German Kingdom into 
a German Empire (lOth— 11th Cent) 

I. Saxon Dynasty (919—1002) 

1. Henry I the Fowler — Conquers Italy and 
recovers Imperial title (919 — 36); adds the 
march of Misnia to the German territory — 
founds towns to keep off Magyars. 

2. Otto I (936—973) his soil— was invited into 
Italy, and delivered the Popes and people from 
the King Beranger — was crowned Emperor 
and thus united the German Kingdom. [This 
dynasty lasted till 1024 and revived the old 

. Western Empire minus PTance and Burgundy.} 
Conquers Italy and recovers Imperial title. 
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adds the march of Anstria to the German 
Kingdom— finally defeats the Magyars. 

3. Otto II (973 — 83) — chosen in his father’s life- 
time. 

4- Otto III (983-^1002). 

II. Bavarian Dynasty (1002— 24). 

I. Henry II (1002—24). 

III. Franconian Dynasty (1024— 1125). 

« 

1. Conard II (1024 — 39) — the Salic chosen by the 

General Assembly — unites Burgundy to the 

% 

Empire. 

2. Henry III (1039 — 56)— tried to render the 
throne hereditary and control the leading vassals, 
deposed Dukes without the consent of the Diet, 
had unlimited control over Papal elections — the 
most absolute monarch in the annals of Germany 
— the Greatest of the Dynasty. 

3. Henry IV (1056 — 1106) — Fifty years of calamity 
owing to the ambitious measures of his father — 
his minority unprotected — education neglected. 
Desperate wars with the Saxons — suppresses 
their revolt— not helped by the chief princes ; 
War with the Roman See about ecclesistical investi- 
tures, perpetual conflicts with Popes Hilde- 
brand and Gregory VII. Excommunicated by 
Gregory VII. 
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4- Henry V. (iio6 — 25) his son — also quarrels with 
Popes. 

N, B, The Popes and the Emperors : 

I* Constantinople — the Church an ally and department 
of the State. 

2. Rome — Absence of Emperors from the capital greatly 
increased the power of the Popes — but they were 
held in check by the great monarchs who tried to be 
Cresaro-papists, e.g. Constantine, Justinian, Charle- 
magne and Otto the Great But when the empire 
broke up, they tried to assert their supremacy over 
the temporal matters. Hence the quarrels about 
jurisdiction. » 

C. Germanic constitution (iOth— 12th Cent.) 

i. Imperial authority in a state of gradual decay. 

ii. Temporary influence of Barbarossa. 

iii. From the time of Frederick II it bordered upon 
absolute insignificance. 

IV. Changes during the Suabian Period : 

I. At the extinction of the Franconian line the 
German nobility determined to make the Empire 
elective on the occasion of election of Lothaire (1124). 
The germs of the Electoral College of Germany are 
seen— proj-taiation or previous choice. 

Frederick Ps grant of privilege — Right of proc- 
taxation limited to a few definite persons — Seven 
Electors {ii $ 6 ). 
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2. Class immediately inferior to the College raised itself 
by important acquisitions of power. 

Two edicts of Frederick II — territorial indepciidcnc® 
of states. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Eastern Roman Empire 
{9th~^nth Cent) 

A. Nature and Extent— Greek-speaking parts of Asia 
and Europe. 

The quarrels between the Eastern and Western 
churches. 

Wars with the Saracens u^der Irene’s successors. 

Short revival of past glories under the Macedonian 
dynasty founded by Basil (867) 

B. The achievements of the Macedonians— 

i. Extension of the Empire into Southern Italy. 

ii. Victories over the dismembered Saracenic 
kingdoms (963— 1025)— Roman frontier carried 
to the Euphrates. 

iii. Victories over the Russians (973). 

iv. Destruction of the Bulgarian hordes Roman 
frontier carried to the Danube. 
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V. Conquered Slavonians christianised — the Eastern 
(Greek) church. 

€. Decline of the Empire after the death of Basil II. 

i. Norman Adventurers seize greater part of 
Southern Italy and establish themselves in 
Sicily — by dispossessing both Eastern Romans 
and Saracens. 

ii. The Saracenic Caliphate of the East is dis- 
solved and gives rise to small independent 
kingdoms. 

The Turks, like the French Mayors of the 
Palace, dispossess the* Caliph and get possession 
of almost the whoj^ of Western Asia. Hence 
conflict with the Plastern Romans who are 
defeated by Alp Arslan at Manzikert (1071). 
Loss of Imperial Dominions — and persecutions 
of Christians and pilgrims. 

D, The Komnenian Emperors are warlike— and again 
aggrandise themselves, like the Macedonians, at the 
expense of the Turks who have been by this time 
disunited (1092). 

A Holy War is proclaimed in the Council of Cler- 
mont -(1095) — Jerusalem delivered by the joint 
efforts of the Eastern and Western Europeans— 
and. the Eastern Roman Empire wins back the 
territories the Turks had wrested. 
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CHAPTER HI 

Independent Kingdoms and Peoples 
(9th-~llth Cent) 

Skction I. 

ENGLAND (9TH— 11TH CENT.) 

1. The Period of Monarchy and the beginning: of 
modern England. The Invasions of the Danes 
serve to unite England under Wessex : Egbert (9th 
Century) like his patron Charlemagne, a great 
consolidator. 

2 . Alfred and his successors : 

n 

Edward the Elder receives the homage of 
Scots (loth Century), his daughter married to O' 

Oreat. 

Edgar the most powerful King. 

Under Athelstan and his successors the Dan^ 
renewed their invasions. 

3. The Danish Kingdom — Cnut and his successors. 

4. Restoration of the English King— Edward the 
Confessor. 

5. Norman conquests. 

At the death of Edward the Confessor William 
defeats the rival claimant at Senlac ; introduces 
E'rench ideas, language, manners, Fciiilalisffl without its 
disruptive tendencies ; but retains the Saxon laws 
and brings England into more direct and intimate 
contact m\h Europe and the Roman Cliurcli. 
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Section 2. 

SCANDINAVIA (dTH-IITH CENT.) 

1. Settlements in Iceland and the Orkneys. 

2. Invasions, conquests and settlements in England 
(9th Century onwards). 

3. Invasions of Gaul (under Charlemagne’s successors). 
Here, again as in England, they meet with strenuous 
resistance, e.g. of Odo Co|jnt of Paris— but they 
establish .settlements, the most famous of which is 

N the Duchy of Normandy (913). ^ 

Lfhc loth Century is their Vol^l^n age. The Scan- 
linavians exercise their sway over Denmark, Norway 
\weden, England, Normindj^ and Russia — adopt the 
iners and customs of the nations among whom they settle— 
'lifice their individualities— christianised by the 
^vestern Church. 

Section 3. 

SICILY (9TH--IITH CENT.) 

Oircumstances under which Sicily rose as 

an independent kingdom— The circumstances 
which favoured the rise of Sicily as an independent 
kingdom were the growth in power of Norman adven- 
turers. After having conquered, under the leader Robert, 
Wiscard, nearly all the lands then possessed by the 
Eastern Emperors in Italy, they crossed into Sicily 
in 1062, and founded a county which in 1130, under 
its third count Roger the Second, became the Kingdom 
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of Sicily. There at first French-speaking kings reigned 
over Arabic-speaking Mahomedans and Greek-speaking 
Christians. But these distinctions of race and language 
gradually died out. 

The Kingdom of Sicily at first comprised only the 
island of Sicily. But King Roger afterwards won the 
Norman possessions in Italy, and the little that was left 
to the Eastern Emperors. Thus the Kingdom of Sicily 
took in not only the isla'iid, but all the Southern part of 
the Italian peninsula. 

SEdriON 4, 

THE ITALIAN PROVINCE OF THE HOLY 

c 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 

» 

I. State of Italy from the end of the 9th to the middle 
of the 11th Century. 

1. Itkly divided among a few powerful vassals (888) 
— Spoleto, Tuscany, Friuli, the Lombard duchies: 

2. Contest among the native chiefs— tyranny, intes- 
tine war— assaults of the Hungarians and Saracens. 

3. Otto I invited— receives the homage of 

Beranger II — soon deposes him and is crowned 
Emperor by the Pope John XII (951). 

4. Italy a German province— 

i. The Lombards acquiesced. 

ii. Regular and tranquil administration. 
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iii. Rome which had kept up her vestiges of 
republican form rebelled, but was subdued 
(962). 

iv. At the death of otlio III (1002) without 
children, Ardoin was elected — but the 
German party invited Henry 11 . 

V. Subsequent German rule being intolerable 
the Italians revolted at Henry ll’s death — 
but no national Government could be set up^ 
Hence the Bishops and Lombard chiefs ten- 
dered the crown to the Franconian Conrad II 
(1024) : Union of tlie kingdom of Italy with the German 
Empire. 

II. State of Italy from the middle of 11 th to the middle of Kth 
Century (Conrad II — Frede/ic Barbarossa) : 

a. Struggle between the P 2 mpire and Papacy for 
ecclesiastical investitures. 

Establishment of the Norman Kingdom in Naples^ 

i. The provinces of S. Italy had been Greek. 

ii. The Norman adventurers invited by the Lom- 
bards against Saracens—settled themselves 
in Aversa — and fought for the Greek Empire ; 
but being ill repaid, swooped upon the Greek 
provinces. 

iii. Guiscard became the sole sovereign of the con- 
iquered territories — and his brother Roger 

became sole master of Sicily. 

4 
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iv. Roger’s son united the two Norman pro* 
vinces (1127). 

Rise of the Lombard cities. 

i. Under the Lombards and the French, the cities 
were parts of the Count’s counties who was 
subordinate to the Marquis of the Province. 

The German Emperors followed the policy of 
confining theV officers to the walls of their 
own cities. 

Otho I permitted the election of their own magistrates, 
and since feudalism was not so engrossing 
as in France* the cities gradually developed a 
form of almost autonomous self-government. 

r 

il These new republics began to attack their 
nearest neighbours, the lords of castles and 
other smaller towns, subjugating their territories 
— developed arts and industries witliout fear of the 
feudal baronage. 

iii. But these lovers of freedom began to play over 
again the tragedy of ancient Greece ; mutual animo- 
sities — wasting each other’s territory. 

d The Sovereignty of the Emperors vvas theoreti 
cally recognised. They had extraordinary powe* 
when they came to Italy; but the. Lombard; 
used to build palaces for them outside their cities. 
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Section 5. 

SPAIN (STH— ilTH CENT.) 

SAEAOENIC PEEIOD-QBADUAI. REVIVAL OF THE 
SPANISH NATION. 

Spain was conquered by the Saracens in the course 
•of their vast conquc.sts between the years 710-713 and 
the Christians were driven to the mountains of the 
North. Their struggles with the Christians began 
with the foundation of the Ommiad Dynasty at Cordova 

in 755. 

Charles the Great put a check to their further 
•advance in Spain. But with the division of the 
Western Empire the Western •Cafiphate grew stronger 
and rose to its zenith during the reign of Abd-al-rah- 
man III (912-961). The Christian kingdoms, however, 
still maintained their independence. 

In 1031 the Western Caliphate came to an end, and 
the Saracen dominion in Spain was cut up into several 
small states, Christians were now able to advance, and 
in 1084 Alfonso the Sixth, who had united the two 
kingdoms of Leon and Castile, won back the old 
capital of Toledo, and was making himself master 
of the whole of Spain. The Mahomedans preven- 
ted this for a time by calling in their fellow-believers 
in Africa to their aid, who founded the Moorish Dynasty 
of the Almoravides in Southern Spain. But in 1118 
Alfonso of Aragon recovered Zaragoza, the chief city 
of Eastern Spain, and from that time the kingdom of 
Aragon also began to grow in importance. 
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Section 6. 

FRANCE (lOTH— ilTH CENT.) 

Beginning of the Modern Kingdom of France — separa- 
tion from Germany— The Capetian Dynasty : 

1. Hugh Capet (987—96). 

i. united his fief of Paris to the Crown of France. 

ii. had varying degrees of influence with the six 
vassals who occupy the remainder of the 
Kingdom. 

2. Robert (996— 1031.) 

3. Plenry I (1031—60.) 

4. Philip I (1060 — 1108.) 

The French Kingdom weakened by the King of 
Pmgland and Normandy, who soon gets through French 
marriage greater part of France itself, and by the 
German Emperor. 

Section 7. 

THE SARACENS (sTH— 11TH CENT.) 

I. Internal Dismemberment and Dissensions. 

1. Turkish Guards — e.^, at Rome. 

2. Mayors of the Palace more important thai> 
Caliphs— as in France. 

3. Usurpation by Viceroys— Consequent dismember- 
ment, 
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The Western Caliphate was founded at Cordova irt 
755 by one Abd-al-Rahman, a prince of the Ommiad 
family who had escaped to Spain from his native home 
of Damascus. These Ommiads of Cordova at first 
called themselves only Emirs or princes, but afterwards 
they took the title of Caliph, and from the beginning 
they were the enemies of the Abbassides of Bagdad. Thus there 
were two rival Caliphates among the Mahomedans, and 
at this time there were also two rival empires among 
the Christians. 

The natural consequence ^wa^ that each of the 
Christian powers was at enmity with the Mahometan 
power which was its own neighbour and on good terms 
with the Mahometan power ?Lt a distance. The Calipliii 
<<if Cordova were the natural enemies |f the Western Empire, and the 
Caliphs of Bagdad were the natural enemies of the 
h^astern Empire. But there was commonly peace and 
friendship between the Western Empire and the Eastern 
Caliphate and between the Eastern Empire and the 
Western Caliphate. 

But like the two Christian Empires the Caliphates 
also gradually split up into various kingdoms. Many 
Mahometan powers arose, which professed at most 
a nominal allegiance to the Caliph either at Bag- 
dad or Cordova. And some of these powers went on 
conquering at the expense of the Christians. 

In Spain itself the Saracens never conquered quite the 
whole of the country, as the Christians always maintain- 
ed their independence in the mountains of the North, 
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whence they gradually won the whole peninsula back 
again. The conquests of Charles the Great were a 
check to the advance of the Saracens. But as the 
Western Empire began to be divided, the Western 
Caliphate grew stronger. The time of the greatest 
power of the Mahometans in Spain was in the reign 
of Abd-al-Rahman the Third, (912-961). The Chris- 
tian Kingdoms, however, still maintained their indepen- 
dence. In 1031 the Western Caliphate came to an end, 
and the Saracen dominion in Spain was cut up into 
several small states. 

» 

II. Turks— new actors (11th Century). 

1. Tughral Bek*— founder of the Seljukian dynast)' 
— converted to Islam — commenced an attack upon 
Christendom (1038), Persia, Syria. 

2. Alp Arslan — captured the Emperor Romanus 
Diogenes — Conquered Asia Minor. 

Section 8. 

THE SLAVONIC STATES (lOTH— 1 1TH CENT.) 

1. Bulgaria, Servia— for a time incorporated with 

the Eastern Empire— afterwards independent 

Christian powers. 

2. Hungary and Russia — independent Christian 

States. 

3» Poland and Bohemia — rising. 

4 . Prussia, Lithuania, Finland-still heathen. 
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Section 9. 

BURGUNDY ( 9 TH--IITH CENT.) 

The Duchy of Burgundy began a.s a settlement of the 
Burgundians in the South-Eastern part of Gaul towards 
the beginning of the fifth century. It was at first 
under a nominal subjection to the Empire but gra- 
dually became an independent kingdom. It was after- 
wards annexed to the Frankish«Empipe by Charles the 
Great ; on his death it fell to the lot of his son Charles. 
During the time of great confusion,which followed, Bur- 
gundy began to be ruled by houses separate from the 
family of KarlingS who ruled as Frankish Emperors, 
and it preserved its independence aveif when all the Fran- 
kish Kingdoms were joined together under Charles 
the Fat in 884. It remained cut off from the Gernmn 
Kingdom when the Kingdom of Italy was again united 
to the Kingdom of Germany under Otto the Great. It 
continued to exist as a separate kingdom with kings 
of its own till at length in 1032, on the death of its last 
king Rudolf, it was united to the German Kingdom 
by Emperor Conrad. 


Section 10. 

THE PAPACY (9TH— 11TH CENT.) 

A. The Makers of the Papacy. 

I. Leo I the Great (440-461) the promulgator of 
the Petrine Theory. 
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2 . Gregory I the Great (590-604) whose missionar- 
ies convert England. 

3. Gregory II (715-31)- 

i. helps and supports Boniface the English 
Missionary in his Roman Catholic conquest 
of the Franks. 

ii. revolts against the Iconoclast Emperor. 

4. Gregory III ( 73 :^- 40 - 

i. Continues the proselytising policy of 
Gregory » 

ii. Successfully revolts against the Eastern . 
Emperor, puts him under a ban. 

iii. Makes the Papacy independent of the Empire, 

t 

iv. Brings about a connection between the Papacy 
and the Frankish King. 

B. Development of the Papacy as a tem> 
poral power. 

I. Ninth Century. 

a. The Frankish Empire and Papacy. 

1. Charles the Great confirms the Pope in the 
possession of the acquisitions from the Lom- 
bards which Pippin’s victory over them 
secures. 

2. The Donation of Constantine— a forged 
document stating that the Emperor on re- 
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moving the Capital to Constantinople gave 
his Lateran palace as a residence to the 
Pope ; and that the Pope should have supre- 
macy over all the Churches both in the East 
and West. 

3. The crowning* of Emperors Charles the Great 
(800), Louis the Pious (816), Lothair (823) 
by the Popes. 

4- Constitution Lotharii (824)— by which the 
jurisdiction of the Pope and Emperor is 
determined. » ^ 

5. Admission of Louis II in his letter to the 
Emperor of Constahtinople (871) that he 
bases his right to the Empire on the 
crowning by the Pope. 

b. The Forging of a legal basis of these poli- 
tical claims— the Pseudo-Isidorean Decre- 
tals (847-53)* 

1. Containing Papal Decrees up to 314, Canons of 
Councils down to 683, Decrees of Popes 
from Silevester I to Gregory II, 80 Capitulii 
issued by Pippin, Charles the Great and 
Louis the Pious concerning the trials of 
bishops. 

2. Objects : 

i. the clergy freed from Civil law — ■ to be 
tried by Bishops before their Peers# 
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ii. all decisions in national churches to be 
revised by the Pope. 

iii. unlimited power of the Pope over the 
Church. 

c. Pope Nicholas — a maker of the Papacy 
(858.67). 

1. takes up the cause of one of the deposecf 
Popes of Constantinople but fails because 
of many other issues. Final separation 
of the Eastern and Western Church. 

t 

2. fully asserts his' power of control over the 
Frankish Church. 

3. Compels King ‘Lothar to accept the wife 
who was divorced on the decision of 
local clergy. 

11 Tenth Century : 

a. Pornocracy — Reign of harlots, Benedict IV 
to John XII (963). 

i. the political character of the office of 
Pope overshadows its religious character. 

ii. it is coveted by all the great families 
• of Rome. 

iii. political factions aud intrigues. 

b. Reforms introduced by Otto I the .Great 
(936-73) and Otto III (983-1002). 
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III. Eleventh Century. 

1. Growth of the Papacy in self-assertion. 

2. Adoption of the Cluniac Reforms (celibacy of 
the clergy) by the Popes. 

3. Council of Pavia (1018): Pope Boniface VIII 
(1012—24). 

i. forbids the marriage of the clergy for finan- 
cial reasons. <> 

ii. forbids simony— -the obtaining of office in any 
other way than canonical election. 

4. The making and unmaking of Popes by Em- 
peror Henry III the greatest and most powerful 
of Emperors (1039—56). Who however allows 

Pope Leo IX (1048—54) to act with great 
authority in the matter of investiture specially 
(Synod of Rheims 1043) 

5. The death of Henry HI leaves an infant suc- 
cessor who is placed under the guardianship of 
the powerful Hildebrand, who afterwards be- 
comes Gregory VII. 



BOOK lY. 

THE HOLY EOMAN EMPIRE (12TH-15TH CENT.) 

CHAPTER I. 

The Imperial Houses. 

A. Saxon Dynasty (1125—38). 

Lothaire — chosen by the assembly against the Siia- 
bian Frederick ; tried to secure the throne for 
his son-in-law Henry the Proud (Guelf). 

1. The Suabians. 

t 

1. Conrad III (1138—52) descendant of Henry 
IV— continued thus tue Franconian line— 
and also the policy of hostility with the Popes. 

i. Wars with the Saxons—origin of the names 
Guelf and Ghibelins. 

ii. Second Crusade. 

iii. League with Manuel the Eastern Emperor 
against Roger of Sicily. 

iv. Summons Henry the Proud to resign his 
duchy— fall of Guelf. 

2. Frederick Barbarossa-Ghibelin (II 52.90) the first 
emperor of the dynasty. 

i. Wars in Italy. 

a, with the cities of the Lombard League. 
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b. with the Popes ; supported the claim of 
Victor against Alexander, was opposed 
by the Kings of Sicily and the 
Eastern Emperor, hence compelled to 
make peace with the League and Pope. 

ii. Wars in Germany, with the Saxons, broke 
up the duchy of Saxony. 

iii. Summons Henry the Lion son of Henry 
the Proud to resign his duchy — second fall of 
Cluelf. 

iv. Third Crusade— death on the way. 

3. Henry VI. (1190— 97)-^-, Crowned Emperor— in 
the life-time of his hither; conquest of the kingdom 

,of Sicily which he claimed through his wife the 
daughter of the Sicilian king. Tried to declare the 
Empire hereditary, but could not owing to the 
opposition of the Saxons ; procures, however, 
the election of his son Prederick. [His son 
p'rederick was a child when he died— and 
though acknowledged in Germany and Sicily 
— he was dispossessed by Philip of Suabia who 
held the crown till 1209, and by Otto of Saxony 
who held it till 1220]. 

4, Frederick II (1220— 5o)--the “wonder of the 
world” 

1. Struggle with his enemies in Germany ended 
by granting privileges to the princes. 
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ii. Struggles in Italy 

a, with the Guelfic cities. 

b, with the Popes— by whom he was more 
than once excommunicated and deposed. 

iii. Civil wars in Germany and Italy. 

5. Conrad IV (1250 — 54) — never crowned em- 
peror— though acknowledged in Sicily and 

Germany. 

€. The Great Interregnum (1254— 73): No 

King really acknowledged — the empire lost its 
hold over the neighbouring countries — double elec- 
tion of Richard and Alfonso. 

P^rom this time the lilectors always chose a mem- 
ber of the House of Austria. 

The limpire was held by princes who were power- 
ful through their dominions both in and out of 
Germany — Kings of Hungary and Dukes of Austria, 

D. The House of Habsburg or Austria. 

Rudolf^chosen king by the College (1273 — 92) — 
restored peace and law — subdued Ottocer of Bohe- 
mia, destroyed strongholds of petty princes and 
granted the duchy of Austria to his son Albert. 

1, Adolfus of Nassau (1292-98) — chosen against 

Albert, not crowned Emperor. 
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f. Austrian House : Albert I— elevated by a re- 

belHon against Adolfus — not crowned Emperor — the 
first Austrian King murdered (1308). 

N. From Adolfus to Sigismund every Emperor had 
either to struggle against a competition claiming the majo- 
rity at election or against a combination of the 
Electors to dethrone him. 

Hence double election and civil war were matters 
of course. ^ 

G. The House of Luxemburgh— not weakened by 

the customs of partition al other principalities. 

Henry VII (1308-13.) 

i. was crowned king -at Milan, and emperor 
at Rome (1312). 

ii. granted Bohemia to his son John. 

iii. passed most of his reign in Italy. 

H. Bavarian House. 

Lewis IV of Bavaria (1328-46.) 

His claim disputed by Frederick son of Albert I 
of the Austrian dynasty ; a civil war in which the 
Austrians are defeated ; had quarrels with the Pope. 
John XXII was deposed by Pope Clement VI 
who gave the crown to John’s son Charles IV. 

I. Luxeriiburgh House. 

I. Charles IV (1346)-— son of Henry VH. 

Crowned emperor (1355) t>ut did not trouble 
himself about the Empire, and lowered the 
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empire— did not neglect Bohemia, founded a 
University at Prague, procured the succession 
for his son Wenceslaus, by his Golden Bull 
(1355) ascertained the prerogatives of Electoral 
College, limited them to Seven Houses and 
conferred kingly rights upon them. 

2. Wenceslaus not crowned at all, deposed by the 
College, 

J. The Rival Robert — Count palatine chosen against 
Wenceslaus (1400-1414). 

K. The Luxemburgh Dynasty (1410—37.) 

Sig’ismund — King of Bohemia and Hungary — 
Crowned Emperor (1433) — was eager to reform 
the church. 

L The Austrian Dynasty (1437—93.) 

1, Albert II (1437 — 40) — Son-in-law of Sigismund 
— chosen by the Confederacy. 

2. Frederick III (1440— 93)— Crowned emperor at 
Rome. Destrnction of the drcck Empire by Saracens. 
(1453); his contentions with France and 
Burgundy ; marriage of his son Maximilian 
with the Princess of Burgundy leads to the 
aggrandisement of the Honse. 
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German Constitution (i2th— 15th Cent.)— 

Complete in the reign of Maximilian. 

I. The confederacy of the princes — The Collegfe of 
Electors, 

II. Progress of free cities— Their Leagues. 

i. Imperial cities at first governed by bishops. 

ii. Received iirivileges from H^inry V. 

iii. In the reign of Frederick I, cliosc magistrates. 

iv. Under Frederick II purclnisod the jurisdiction. 

V. Gradually admitted into Diets. ^ 
vi. In the 14th century became the Third Estate. 

in. The Provincial States of the Empire: 

Princes controlled by the vassals and citizens 
as they themselves controlled the Emperor. 

IV. Alienation of Imperial Domain, 

V. Perpetual Public peace. 

i. established temporarily by Henry III, 
P'rederick I and Frederick II and III. 

ii. finally by the Diet of Worms. 

VI. Effectual Remedy for private wrongs—by the 
establishment of Imperial Chamber — consisting 
of a. Chief Judge and 16 assessors named 
by the Emperor with the approval of the Diet. 
5 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire : Italy lost to the 
Empire (1056—1254). 

Section i. 

THE AGE OF HILDEBRAND 

riRST PERIOD OF THE STRUGGLE TRIUMPH 
OF THE PAPACY. 

(. 1056 - 1122 ). 

1. Hildebrand as Archdeacon — The “ power be- 
hind the throne ” dictating Reforms and Policies 
(1055— 73 ). 

V. Pope Victor II (1055—57)— like Leo IX holds 
Synods, and acts as the Master of the Church, is 
the guardian of the minor King. 

2. Pope Stephen X (1057— 58)— hostile to Germany— 
the hereditary enemy of the I'Vankish Kings. 

3. Pape Nicholas II (1059— 61)— elected through Hil- 
debrand. 

i. makes the Normans of Italy his PTudal Vassals. 

ii. publishes the Election Decree (1059) accordini^ 
to which the Pope is to k elected by a College of seven 
Cardinals of Rome and accepted by the Clergy ainl 
the Emperor. 

iil. is opposed b}^ and deposed through Germany. 
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4. Alexander II (1061—73). 

i. pushes the Cliiniac Reform about Celibacy. 

ii. excommunicates Henry IV (declared of a^-e 1065) 
in 1069 for proposing the divorce of his wife. 

II, Hildebrand as Pope Gregory VII (1078—85), 

His System of Theocracy. 

I. The Church is the Kingdo*ii of God on hhirth, 
and the Pojio is the ahs:)liite aulliiirity over all the world. 

The Church must be organised and obey one will. 

ddiis Imperialistic Church Centralisation effected 
through : • 

i. The custom of Hisho^ys taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the Pope. 

ii. The right of the Clergy to a[)pcal to the Pope. 

iii. The appointment of legates who acted as his 
hands and eyes throughout the Christian world 
and removed the necessity of holding Synods and 
Councils. 

4. Lniforcement of celibacy in the Council at Rome 

(1075). 

5. Prohibition of Simony or Lay luvcstitiire in the 
same Council — No bishop should receive inves- 
titure at the hands of a lay man, whether king, 

noble or Emperor, 
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Ik His Relations with temporal powers. 

I. Me had the right to depose rulers— because he was 
the source of all temporal power. 

■2. He claimed the kingdoms of Spain, Hungary, 
Russia, Provence, Bohemia, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Saxony, Denmark and England. 

c. His relations with Germany— The Struggle of the 

investitures. < 

1. Gregory excommunicates Henry IV because of 

Simony (1075).' , 

2. Henry IV charges the Pope witli having seized 
the dignity by improper means, and deposes him 
—in the Council of Worms (1076). 

3. The quarrel. 

i. Allies : of the Pope— Normans, the democrats 
of Lombardy, Tuscan)^ Saxons, discontented 
nobles of Germany, and advocates of Cluniac 
Reform ; of the ]^:mpcror--faithful subjects, 
patriotic clergy, Imperial party in Italy. 

ii. Rebellion in Germany (1076) compels Henry 
IV to be penitent and to receive absolution from 
Gregory at Rome. 

iii. The Emperor defies the Pope again, sets up 
an anti-Pope Clement HI (1080—90); over- 
throws the rival whom his rebellious subjects 
had raised to the throne (1083—84) ; 
and achieves temporary success, but can 
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never retrieve the indignity and luimiliatioa 
of 1076. 

III. The continuation of the struggle of the in- 

vestitures begun by Hildebrand (1085-1122). 

I. Pope Victor II (1086-87) hard pressed by the 

Anti-Pope of Henry IV. 

2. Urban II, (1087-1099.) 

i. follows Gregory VI I. 

ii. puts down the Anti-IJppe?. 

iii. wins over Ikly to his side and thwarts Henry IV’s 
invasion. 

iv. undertakes his famous journey to France 
(1094) and holds* the Council at Piacenza (1095) 
in which the King of France is threatened 
with a ban for sinful life. 

v. in the Council at Clermont (1095) proclaims a crusado 
of all Christians as the recognised leader of the 
Christian world. 

3. Pope Paschal II (1099-1118). 

i. blessed Henry V (1104) in the rebellion 
against his father. 

ii. issues an edict against Investiture (1106). 

iii. comes into conflict with Henry V, who is like 
his father in this matter, invades Italy and 
compels the Pope to concede that the church 
lands are to be ceded to the Emperor. 
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iv. breaks the agreement, renews the war but 
cannot stand the Emperor who seizes Tuscany 
(i 1 16) and flies. 

4. Pope Calixtus II (1119-24) finishes the war b\- 
The Concordant of Worms (i 1 12). 

i. Freedom of ecclesiastical elections, 
ii. Heuuiiriiitioii of investiture by tlie Eiiiiieror. 

IV- Results of the Struggle 

1. Enfceblement of the lunpcror. 

2. Triumph of the Papacy. 

3. Growth of the Feudal magnates in Germany— 
the Institution of hdcctors a distinct body (1156 : 

4. 1^'. vocation of an intense religious feeling in ail 
classes, hence the entfuisiasm for the crusades. 

Sl'CTION 2. 

THE PAPACY TRIUMPHANT (l1 25— 1138). 

THE EMPEEOES WHO SUCCEED HENEY V, AEE UN- 
ABLE TO EETEIEVE THE LOSSES BY THE 
CONCORDANT OF WORMS. 

1. bother II (1125-38) the willing minion of tlic 
Pope, performs at his coronation a menial 
service, and takes a very stringent oath to defend 
the Holy Sec that he may (lurdiasc its support agiiiiiNl 
the Suahiiui cluiiiiaiits to the empire. 

2. Conrad III (1138-52) has anti-])apal tendencies, 
but cannot effect anything in Italy because of 
domestic troubles and the Crusade. 
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Section 3. 

ri^EDERIC BARBAROSSA I- 

AND THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE STRUGGLE. 
THE SECOND TRIUMPH OF THE PAPACY. 

(1152— QO). 

A Frederic and Hadarian IV. 

1. The Emperor receives coronation from Pope 
Hadrian IV, but //M ^hc Popes stirrup with 
great reluctance. 

2. Pope’s letter to the P:mj)ervr (ii 57 ) contains an 
obnoxious word which estranges h'rederic from 
Hadrian. 

3. Hadrian IV, as the# feudal sui)crior of the 
Norman Kings of ^Napcls and Sicily and as 
protector of the towns and barons of North 
Italy, demads Tuscany as the bequest of the 
owner to the Church, and full sovereignty in Rome 
(1159); and threatens excommunication on his 
refusal. 

B. Frederic and Alexander III. 

1. The disputed Papal election on Ihulrian IV’.s 

death (1159). 

2. Alexander HI. 

i. elected against the Emperor s nominee. 

ii. opposes him for 15 years, 

iii. excommunicates him (1164). 

iv. .sees him defeated and humiliated by the 
Lombard League at Legnaiio 
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V. in the Lateran vSynod (1179) passes the decree that 
whoever can secure votes of two thirds of 
the cardinals can be a pope ; Emperor’s confirmation 
is not at all necessary. 

C. Frederic I and the other Popes. 

i. After the humiliating treaty of Constans (1183) 

the Emperor is compelled to confess his sin (i 184) 
to Pope Lucius — 85) and rules peacefully 

in Germany. 

ii. But the Popes do not prosper because of 
struggles with the cfemocratic cities. 

S,|£CTION 4. 

THE THIRD PERIOD OF THE STRUGGLE 

Fall of the Hohenstaufen. — Final triumph of the 
Papacy— Italy lost to the Empire. 

(1190— 1254). 

A. The highest stage in the development of 
the Papacy. 

1. Pope Celestine II (1191—98) opposes Henry VPs 
(1190—97) scheme of making the Empire and 
Fiefs hereditary and thus centralising the Government. 

2. Pope Innocent III (1198—1216). 
a. His System of Theocracy. 

i. The Pope— absolute ruler of Italy, and must prevent 
the Emperor from acquiring any possessions 
in Italy. 
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ii. The Pope absolute ruler over all the rulers of 
the west. 

iii. The Pope head of the East also, and the 
punisher of heresies. 

b. Elects the (Jiielf Otto IV as Emperor in the interest of 
the Papacy, who, however retracts the engagements 
and is excommunicated. 

t'. Puts forward his claims to Sicily, Central Italy, 
France, Portugal, Aragon, PEigland and the Eastern 
Empire. 

d. Convenes the Liitcraii Council (1215) which displays his 
political power and establishes the ln(|iiisition as a 
legal weapon against her*es}^ 

e. Elects P'rederic II (r225) but dies before crown- 
ing him. 

B. Frederic II (1212—50) and the Popes.— 

South .Italy pas.ses from the German line to the 
Angevins and then to Aragonese. 

1. Pope Honorius II (1216-37). 

i. Crowns the Emperor. 

ii. Allows him to retain the title of King of Sicily. 

2. Pope Gregory IX (1227—41). 

i. Wants him to go on Crusade 

ii. Has to excommunicate him thrice for vacilla- 
tion. 

iii. Opposes his claim to Sardinia (1238). 
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3 - Pope Innocently (1243—54) 

i. secures the help of France and the Italian 
cities 

ii. charges him with heresy 

iii. excommunicates him. 

iv. continues the struggle with his son Conrad I\ 
who marches into Ital}^ and annexes Sicilv 
to the Empire (1254). 



BOOK V. 


END OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
(12TH -15TH CENTURY). 

CHAPTER I. 

The Houses. 

A. The Kemneraian Emparm 

( 1 . The 1 st Crusade-^clcfcats the Turks— and inau- 
gurates the revival Gr*eek iMupirc. 

i. Two strong Einf)erors— Commeni. 

ii. Progress of Reconquests in Asia. 

iii. Partitions of the Scljuks — and consequent 
weakness. 

1 ). John (1118—43.) 
c. Manuel (1143— 1180). 

i. Greece several times ravaged by Sicily, 

ii. Wars with Hungary 


iii. defeated in a great battle against Turks 
(1176). 
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S. Internal revolutions during the last 
quarter of the century— Emperors set up 
and overthrown : 

1. Domestic revolution (13th Century) leads to 

intepference of the crusading* Franks and 
Latins in Greek politics. 

i. Siege and capture of Constantinople (1204). 

ii. Partition of the Empire among the Crusaders 
and the Pimperor. 

In 1201 — se^’eraJ western princes on their 
expedition for the P'ourth Crusade got help of 
the Doge of Venice on condition of winning 
Zara in Dalmatia- for him. They won Zara 
and helped Alexois Angelos son of a deposed 
Eastern Emperor to get back the Empire but 
he was slain by the Greeks of Constantinople. 
Hence in 1204 the Crnsadcrs laid siege to Constan- 
tinople. 

2. Count Baldom— was set up by the Crusader as 
Emperor — who established the Latin Empire of 
Constantipole ; but the Greeks maintained their 
independence at Nikaia. 

C. The Greek Emperors— Palaiologoi (1260— 

1453) — Michxl Palaiologos of Nikaia. 
a. Wins back Constantinople from the Latins (1260) 
— revives the Greek Empire o\^fing to difficulties 
among Turks from Moghuls 
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h. joined many of the little states 

c. in times of distress tried to settle disputes vvitli 
the westerns. 

d. Conflict with the Turks — loss ot all possessions except 
Constantinople. 

i. The Turks under Amurath took Hadrianoplc 

(1361). 

ii. The Emperor overcomp the Slavonians in the 
North and East? — Servia and Bulgaria. 

iii. The Ottoman Emperor Jkijazet (1389 — 1402) 
— defeated and taken prisoner at Angora. 

iv. Civil war after Bajazet’s fall among his sons. 

V. Sultan Amarath IT besieged Constantinople 
(1422). * 

vi. Mahomet II — the conquerer besieged Con- 
stantinople (1451). 

e. The last Emperor Constantine Paliologos got 
help from Venice and Genoa, but Constantinople 

was taken by storm (1453). 

CHArTEK II. 

Review. 

The Function of the Roman Empire at Con- 
stantinople : 

I. It was the Bulwark of Europe against the Asiatic 
danger — preserver as well as initiator of civilisation. 
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a. against Avars — Maurice. 

1 ), against Saracens — Leo III, Constantine IV. 
c'. against Persians — Ileracliiis. 

2. It kept alive Greek and Roman Culture. 

3. It maintained luiropean Commerce. 

4. It preserved tlie idea of tlie Roman Empire. 

5. It embodied a principle of i^crmanence, order, 
system and civilisation winch made possible the 
development of thelvestern nations. 

■6. It was the direct source of civilisation to the whole 
of the Balkan Peninsula and to all ICurope cast 
of the Vistula and the Carpathians. 

7. It was tire type of a State •Church — a spiritual power 
dependent on, and co-operatiny with, the sovereign 
power, and nert like the Roman Church independent 
and often antagonistic. 



BOOK VI 


INDEPENDENT PEOPLES AND KINGDOMS 
( 12 TH- 15 TH CENT.) 

CHAPTER 1. 

England. 

t . Henry II. — Enc^land holds possessions in France— 
France weakened hy hformandy and luigland 
(1154-89). 

-2. Richard I (i 189— 99)— Cnfsade with IMiilip Angiistus. 

5. John (i 199— 1216)— Revival of enmity between 
England and France— •England loses the conti- 
nental possessions aiK^ sustains several defeats from 
Philip. 

Henry III (1216—72) 

During his reign the (Government becomes more 
consolidated ; and the national spirit manifested 
in the wresting of the Magna Charta from John 
develops itself more fully. Simon de Montfort the 
leader of the people in their conflicts with the 
King— called the first Representative Parliament. 

5. Edward I. 

i. tried to join all Britian under one dominion and 
conquered Wales. 

ii. made war upon Scotland and temporarily united 
it to England. 
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6. Edward II. 

i. acknowledged the independence of Scotland. 

ii. recovered Aquitaine which was conquered by 
Philip the Fair (1294). 

7. Edward III. 

The Hundred Years’ war— Crecy (1346), Poitiers 
(1356), Alliiuiee with the Emporor Lewis and Flemish cities. 
By the treaty of Bretigny, gave up his title to the 
crown — but kept the PYencli possessions ; renewed 
the war owing to overtures from the French King 
Charles V. 

8. Henry V — took advantage of the dissensions in 
France during the weak reign of Charles VI : Agin- 
court(i4i5), Treaty of Troyes (1420) by which he 
was to succeed Charles VI. 

9. Henry VI -h is guardian John of 15cdford took up 
arms against the Charles VII who ascended the 
throne against the treaty. But the Maid of Orleans 
relieved France of a foreign domination by crowning the 
national king at Rhiems (1429), The English gra^ 
dually driven out from France — and in 1453 they 
held only Calais. 

Constitutional development In Eng- 
land and France. 

England : 

i. fondness of Angevins for foreigners drove the natives to 
unite — the Magna Charta under John. 
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ii. misgovernment of Henry III drove the Barons 
and people to rise. 

iii. Simon makes the Assembly “representative ” — Two 
Houses. 

France— 

i. Parliament, (Nobility, Clergy and Commonalty) 
set up in the reign of Philip the P'air, Louis the 
Saint’s grandson. 

ii. never met regularly a% in England — but only when 
it suited the king’s purposes. ^ 

CHAPTER Ii. 

The Scandinavinn Peninsulas. 

1. Union of Norway, Sweden and Denmark (1397). 

2. House of Oldenburg {1448). 

a, many wars with the Hanseatic League. 

b. shifting relations with Holstein and Sleswig. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Slavonic States. 

1. Poland and Lithuania united ( 1386 ), 

2. Russia, 

i. cut short by the Poles and Lithuanians in the 
West and the Moghuls in the East. 

ii. made Moscow the capital (1328). 

iii. Ivan Vasilovity freed the country from the 
Moghul supremacy (1477). 

6 
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3. Hungrapy. 

passed by marriage into a branch of the Angevin 
House of Sicily. 

a, Lewis (1342— 82). 

b, Sigismund Emperor, also King of Hungary- 
saved it from the Turks. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Switzerland. 

1. Swiss Society in early times. 

i. numerous and ancient nobility — vassals one to 
another. 

ii. Towns — 12th centufy — Zurich, Basle, Berne, 

Friburg. , 

2. Contained some of Rudolph’s possessions, and 
accordingly became part of the Gerinaii Empire with his 
accession (1272). 

The league of the 3 districts — Uri, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden (1291) — for mutual help against power- 
ful neighbours. 

3. Rudolph’s Son Albert I obtained the right of Advocacy 
over some of the forest cantons, and tried to send 
imperial bailiffs into their valleys. 

4. The rebellions of the cantons successful — they found 
leisure in the death of Albert to organise themselves, 
and during Henry VIFs reign when Leopold of the 
Austrian Dynasty invaded their regions, defeated him 
at Morgarten (1315). 
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5- Formation of the Confederacy after this success. Introduc- 
tion of new members — and expansion of territories 
at the expense of the rural nobility. It purchased 
feudal rights during this period — cession of states to 
Berne by Austrians. It was loyal to the Swabians — 
favoured by Emperors Henry VII and Louis of 
Bavaria ; feared Charles IV but was feared by Sigis- 
mund, much dreaded the Austrian Dukes and the 
Austrian Emperors. • 

Wars for defence — against the^ Austrian Emperors 
(1386). 

6. In the first part of the 15th Century Switzerland 

a free country. 

7. The Swiss cantons wer^ summoned by Maximilian 
as vassals to yield obedience to the laws passed by 
the Diet of Worms. Their refusal brought on a 
war which rendered them free from all Imperial 
Interference (1500). 

CHAPTER V. 

Italy. 

A. Period coextensive with the greatness 

of the House of Swabia—Frederic Barbarossa 
to Conrad IV : middle of 12th to middle of Hth century. 

Struggle of the Lombards for independence. 

i. Frederic believed, as Roman Emperor he inherited 
the kingdoms of Augustus — hence interfered in 
the party conflicts of the Lombard cities. 
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ii. Lodi, Pavia and Cremona espoused the Imperial 
cause, and Milan after resistance was compelled 
by hunger to capitulate (1158). 

iii. Frederic successful ; at the Diet of Roncaglia, 
robbed the cities of all their sources of independ- 
ence. 

iv. Hence the Milanese renewed the war — but worn 
out by famine wele com^pelled to surrender. 

The city was razed to the ground (1162). 

V. Meanwhile PTedenc’s autocratic govcriiiiient became 
intolerable— and a league of almost all the 
Lombard cities ' was formed (1167) lo recover 
their self-government — rebuilt Milan and erected 
a new city in the north. The Emperor’s army 
greatly reduced by the plague during its siege 
of Rome— was defeated at Legnano (1176). 

vl. Peace was made at Constance which established 
the Lombard republics in real independence (1183). 

b. Union of the kingdom of Naples to the dominions 
of the House of Swabia. 

i. Frederic married his eldest son Henry with 
Constance the aunt and heiress of William II 
king of Sicily (1186). 

ii, Henry succeeded to the throne of Sicily (1189) 
but died a premature death leaving a minor 
Frederic (1198) — who was placed under the 

guardianship of InnocenMH. 
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c. Tempopai principality of the Popes. 

i. The real or spurious donations of Constantine, 
Pepin, Charlemagne, and Louis had given rise to a 
perpetual claim to extensive dominions. The 
Countess Matilda had bequeathed to Gregory VII 
the Duchies of Spolcto and Ancona. Barbarossa 
promised to restore these dominions but did not. 

ii. Hence Innocent III availed himself of the 
opportunity presented by # Frederic’s minority — 
crowned Otto IV Efnperor ; and as the Italians 
had no superior, maintained, the pretensions of 
the Holy see — thus established the ecclesiastical 
state-helped the formation of the Tuscan 
League with Rome as its head to preserve the 
rights of the cities against the Emperors as well 
as to defend the possessions and rights of the 
church. (Guelf League). 

d. Frederic II (1216-50) : 

i. head of- the (Jliibelins of Lombardy met with 
considerable success both in Italy and Germany. 

ii. came into natural conflict with Pope Hono- 
rius III — the head of the Ouftlf who looked to his 
ecclesiastic state. 

iii. was led into difficulties as regards the crusades 
by subsequent Popes who also fomented an 
insurrection of the Lombards, 

iv. The Second Lombard War. 

The cities of central Lombardy, of the march 
of Verona, of Romagna, and part of the Tuscan 
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League were Guelf — the strength of the House 
of Swabia was ultimately exhausted, and the 
Ghibelins lost more and more of the ancient 
connection with Germany. 

V. TIic last Years of Frederic II were most humiliating — 
excommunicated and deposed by the Pope 
Gregory IX — also by the Council of Lyons (1245) 
convoked by Innocent IV. 

e. Conrad IV (1250-54). 

had a contest to maintain for every part of the 
inheritance, as well as for the imperial crown. 

B. State of Italy from the middle of tiio Pith to the 

close of the Fifteenth Century. — From the extinction of 
the Swabians to the invasion of Naples by Charles 

VIII (1494). 

a. Decline of the Ghibelins and ascendency of the 
Guelf in Italy : — Charles Count of Anjou was helped 
by the Pope to take possession of Naples and put 
an end to the legitimate heir of the Swabians 
(1266-68). He became the champion of the Guelf. 

b. The Lombard Republics become severally subject to 
princes or usurpers and lost even the recollection 
of self-government, Milan, after a civil war between 
the rich and the poor (1257) ending in the discomfiture 
of the former, elected the Torrianis who were shortly 
supplanted by the Visconti (1313) who gradually 
absorbed all the North of Italy and became so 
important as to enter into matrimonial relations with 
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the English and French royal families and the Duke 

of Orleans (i 389). Louis XII and Francis I were descendants of 

the last match. 

r. Decline of the Imperial authority over Italy. 

i. Henry VII (of Luxemburg) — in 1309 tried to 
reconcile the Guelf and Ghibelin but could not 
remove the suspicion of the former. 

ii. Louis of Bavaria and Charles VII descended 
from the Alps butJiad to return with discredit. 

iii. Charle IV by the treaty of 1355 confirmed the 
liberties of Florence. ' 

iv. Rudolf in 1278 had ceded Romagna to the Popes. 

il Rome. 

i. insubordination and tnarchy as elsewhere. 

ii. the eloquence of Arnold of Brescia roused the 
people against the temporal jurisdiction of the 
hierarchy (middle of the 12th century). 

iii. foreign magistrates appointed as elsewhere. 

iv. the senate retained the right of coining. 

V. 18th Century — secession of the Popes to Avignon— 
tumult, robbery, perpetual war with each other. 

vi. Rienzi excited an insurrection and became 
tribune — was recognised by all political entities 
in Italy (1347) — but was soon compelled to 
abdicate. 

vii. subsequently — revival of republican institutions. 
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4 * Florence —The mediaeval Athens. 

i. threw off the Government of the Imperial Lieute- 
nant (i2th century.) 

ii. Ally of Popes— -Guelf from the time of Frederic II — 
no person of Ghibelin ancestry could be admitted 
to offices of public trust, 

iii. escaped, except for a short period, the odious rule 
of vile usurpers. 

iv. Florentine Polity : 

Division of the ritizens into arts — higher and 
inferior. 

Foreign podestas administer criminal justice. 
Domestic magistracies— ‘consuls replaced by priors — 
who were afterwards elected by rotation. 

Four Councils for the decision of propositions laid 
before them by the magistrates, llltimate sovereignty 
of the multitude. 

Dissensions between the Patricians and Plebeians 
ultimately stopped by the ascendency of the latter 
— (some nobles were elevated to the rank of 
commoners). 

V. acquisition of territory— most eminent conquest 
(Pisa)— early in the 15th century. 

/. Pisa. 

i. commercial — ever since the age of the Othos. 

ii, conquest of Sardinia (nth century), of Balearic Isles— 
The Crusades augmented her influence — territorial, 
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political and commercial which she maintained 
till near the end of the 13th century ; almost ruled 
the Sea. 

iii. Public Edifices. 

iv. no war broke out between Genoa and Pisa — 
natural competitors — till 1119. Her whole navy 
was destroyed in the battle of Meloria (1284) — she 
ceased to be a maritime power— was stripped of 
Sardinia. 

V. During the 14th century she almost renounced 
the ocean — finally purchailed hy the Florentines. 

g. Genoa. 

i. early history involved* in that of Pisa — allies 
against Saracens, in the Crusade, commercial rivals* 

ii. conquered Corsica. 

iii. jealous of the Venetians who placed the Latin Emperors 
at Constantinople, she assisted Palaiologos to undo 
the usurpation. 

iv. her commerce extends to the Black Sea. The monopoly 
aggravates the anxiety of Venice — wars (1258, 

— 1378) confederacy against Venice. 

The Genoese were compelled to surrender after 
great resistance at Chioggia — Epoch of the decline 
of Genoa. 

V. Government. 

consuls annually elected ; for the administration 
of civil justice the people were divided into 
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severdl companies — new system introduced (13th cen- 
tury) Podesta ; Parliament often convened. Continual 
revolutions because neither the Guelf nor Ghibelins 
obtained a decided predominance — the Ghibelins 
expelled (1318)— returned (1331). 

The office of “ Abbot ” of the people was 
. restored. He became the first “ Doge ” or duke. 

h. Venice the Mediaeval Sparta 

i. liberty deduced from beyond the commencement 

of the Middle Ages ; 

perpetual emancipation from the yoke of barbarians 
settled (421) — neglected by others in their 
islands. 

r 

conquered by Pepin son of Charlemagne but restored 
to the Greek Emperor Nicephorus 

ii. later, in the loth century, the connexion with 
the Greek Empire broken — the Doge was not con- 
firmed at Constantinople — no tribute paid. 

iii. Conquered the seaports of Dalmatia (997) which 
had put themselves under him — acquired terri- 
tories in the Levant through commerce — before 
Genoa or Pisa had entered into mercantile 
pursuits. Her splendour may be dated from the 
taking of Constantinople by the Latins (1204). 

iv. Government; early — 12 annual tribunes; later, 
Doge — No councils — hence nearly absolute. 

Limitations on his power imposed (1032) Great 
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Council (1172) exclusive hereditary aristocracy 
finally established (1298). It robbed the 
doge of all powers. 

Council of 10 — having dictatorial power over the 
Senate and other magistrates. The Council of 40 
had been the regular court of criminal procedure. 
No conflicts between the Guelf and Ghibelins. 

V. acquisitions — almost nothing up to the middle 
of the 14th century ; neutral in the great contests 
between the Church and Empire and the cities 
and sovereigns — but soon acquired extensive 
territories in Lombard/ which was broken into 
fragments after the death of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti. 

Naples. 

i. Charles (of Anjou) was a first class European 
Sovereign— and the head of the (luelf faction. But one 
of his competitors, though insignificant, being 
thwarted, succeeded in provoking the people of 
Sicily, and with the assistance of Constantinople 
and the Pope succeeded in placing the crown 
of Sicily on Peter III of Aragon’s head. 

ii. Consequent war in Sicily between Aragon and 
Philip III of France who espoused the Angevin cause 
— the kings of Aragon were compelled to give 
up Sicily. But the Sicilians chose as their king 
the brother of the reigning Aragonese king. 
Peace (1300) by which the crown wa^ to revert to the 
honse of Naples 
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iii. Robert maintained the ascendancy of the Guelfs. 

iv. The crown descended to his grand-daughter 
Joanna who is suspected as having caused the 
murder of her husband Andrew of Hungary 

V. The crown passed to Charles of Durazzo and 
then to Louis of Anjou and afterwards to 
Ladisalus who succeeded in bruising the heads 
of the Feudal Nobility, attempted ambitious 
conquests and actqally occupied great part of the 
Papal territories. 

wi. Joana II — Ladisalu^;’ sister — who first adopted 
Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily, and afterwards 
Louis of Anjou. 

vii. Alfonso united his kingdoms of Anigon and Sicily to Naples — 
was the most accomplished sovereign of the 15th 
century: to avoid mutual conflicts and to resist 
the impending Saracenic invasions formed the 
Quadruple Leag:ue with Milan, Florence, Venice 
(1455). — Patron of Literature and Arts — called 
the Magnificent. 

viii. His son Ferdinand weak and mean — The 
Angevins tried to dispossess him but failed 
(1461—64). 

state of Italy in the latter part of the 
15th century. 

a. Venice — appalling progress of the Turks — unsuc- 
cessful contest with Mahomet 1 1 . 
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b, Milan — no longer aggrandising, most execrable 
tyranny — usurpation of Lodovico Sforza. 

c. Genoa— series of revolutions. 

d. Florence — restored the ancient Guelf aristocracy 
(1382)— ascendency of the Albizi — crushed their 
avowed adversaries ; but the Medici were the 
most popular and wealthy — and their house was 
the hope and consolation of the Plebeians — 
Giavanni— his son Cosmo arrested (1433), exiled 
but returned in triumph next year and com- 
pletely overthrew the Albizi 

The Medici made all their Government condu- 
cive to hereditary monarchy— superseding the 
legitimate institution’s of the constitutional 
republic — drawing pf names b}' lot never res- 
tored. Cosmo’s son Piero from 1434 — leader — 
his sons Julian and Lorenzo— chosen patrons 
of the republic — hence cannot be condemned 
as patronage of science and letters — 

premature death of Lorenzo (1492). 

e, Naples— The long contcstcil siiccessioii-questioii— 
Ferdinand the wicked king followed by his son 
Alfonso. But now the Angevin house put forth 
its claims. Meanwhile provincial rivalry induced 
Lodovico Sforza to invite Charles VIII against 

Naples (1439)- 

0, Learning in italy. 

i. study of the ancient Latin writers since the 
1 2 th century — study of Greek also. 
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ii. study of the Roman Law disposed people in the 
favour of the Swabians. 

iii. study of the old Latin poets led people to 
welcome Henry VII and his successors. 

iv. Dante— -an Imperialist reproaches Albert for 
staying away from Italy. 

V. similarly study of the ancient Republican poetS 
stirred men in tjje 15 th century to conspiracies 
against Popes and princes. 

CMPTER VI. 

France. 

The Capetian Dynasty. 

I, Louis VI (1108 — 37). 

a. kingdom confined to Paris, Orleans and Bourges. 

b. wars with the vassals — by which the roj^al 

authority is increased. 

c. beginning of systematic rivalry between luigland 
and Prance. 

. 2 . Louis VII (1137—80). 

a. divorces his wife Eleanor — who marries Henry II 
of England. 

b. Henry 11 ' becomes possessed of more than one> 
half of France. 

c. foments rebellions among his sons and thus 
prevents Henry from maturing his aggressive 
plan. 
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3. Philip Augfustus (1180— 1223). 

helps the people and the church in their contest 
with John, wins victory at J^ouvines (1214)— his 
son Lewis was offered the crown of England. 

a. weakens Flanders. 

successful war against the English kings — Richard I 
and John. 

c. Conquers Normandy (1203). 

^V. B. Rapid progress off the Royal power begins. 
Transition of the French constitution from a Feudal 
Leag'ue to an Absolute Monarchy. 

4. Louis VIII (1225—26). 
a. weakens Aquitaine. 

is diverted by the Pope from Aquitaine to take 
the Cross against Languedoc which has become 
heretical since the middle of the 12th century— dies 
prematurely during the war. 

5. Louis IX (1226— 70) the Saint. 

a, during the regency of his mother Languedoc was 
conquered. (1229), 

A the Queen mother suppresses the revolts of the 
vassals who do not receive effective help from 
Henry. 1 1 1 . 

c increased royal authority and helped to make it 
absolute— defeated Henry III in his purpose to 
recover the French possessions— extends the 
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French dominions at the expense of the vassals— 
and made France a power in Europe. 
d. undertakes the Fourth Crusade (1248) took 
Damietta and became master of Egypt, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner at Massoura. 
twenty years after the release, undertook the 
Fifth Crusade— dies during the expedition (1270). 

6. Philip in (1270— 85)— the Bold. 

a. Succeeded in extending the territorial limits of France by 
acquiring the fi^fs. 

b. and came into contact with Spain and Italy— 
hence war with Spain and Italy. 

7. Philip IV. (i285-i3i4)-the Fair 

a. still further extended the limits by his policy of inter- 
vention in the affairs of the fiefs. 

b. conquered Guienne from Edward I but was^ 
compelled to restore it (1303)' 

c. was defeated by Flanders. 

d. annexed Lyons, Angouleme. 

e. continues the foreign wars of the last reign. 

8 . Louis X. (1314— 15)- 

a. possessed the kingdom of Navarre and the 
counties of Champagne and Brie through his 
wife. 

b. left only a daughter. 
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9. Philip V. (1315— 22)— the Long 

a. assumed the regency both of France and Navarre 
through his brother Louis. 

— ecit^ed into an agreement by which LouLs’ 
daughter’s claim was recognised (1316) in the 
absence of a male issue — and by which he was 
only to be a “governor” during her minority. 

c. yet had himself crowned^ by the prelates at 
Rheims, and by the 3 Orders at Paris — who 
further declared that a woman was incapable 
of succeeding to the French crown. 

d, left only daughters. 

N. B . — Isabella the daughter of Philip IV. and 
sister of Louis X, Philip V. and Charles IV. was 

mother of Edward III of England. 

The Salic Law — Exclusion of females nowhere 
mentioned. As a fact, female right has been recognised. 
Of course there had been no occasion for female 
accession to the crown. But females (i) had fiefs even 
n Philip V’s time and (2) had been regent e, g, Blanche, 
mother Louis IX. 

However, I'emale Exclusion becomes sanctioned on 
’hilip V’s accession, and confirmed at the accessions 
)f his brother Charles and of Philip VI. 

10. Charles IV ( 1322 — 28 ) left only daughters. 

; 
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The House of Valois. 

N. B. Political condition (14th century). 

1. Decay of the Feudal Militia. 

2. Hired Soldiers— standing army. 

3. Hence taxation necessary. 

4. Hence unpopularity of the first Valois — Charles V 
was a little popular f<?r his virtue. 

5. But the confiscation of Anjou’s property led to sedi- 
tions in Paris. • ^ 

6. Consequent democratic movements. 

7. Mismanagement of finances — Appropriation during 
Charles VPs minority. 

t 

The vigour of Philip Augustus, the loaternal wisdom 
of St. Louis, the policy of Philip the Fair had h id 
the foundations of a powerful monarchy ; which 
neither the arms of Phigland, nor seditions of Paris, 
nor rebellions of princes were able to shake. 

1. Philip VI — grandson of Philip III, 

a. Edward III lays claim to the crown through his 
mother. 

b. The Hundred years’ war begun 

i. Edward and the Black Prince — the proudest 
Knights, Ivngland’s resources — alliance with the 
Emperor, Pdanders, Netherlands,— excellent 
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army — the Yeomanry archers ; prosperity at 
home owing to trade — Parliament helps ; the 
war a national undertaking. 

ii. Condition of misgovern men t and 

e:s:tortions of the preceding reigns. Hence the 
people disaffected. 

c. accepted the grant of Dauphine by its last prince 
Idumbert. 

2. John -The War 

i. Poitiers — The I'rencb defeated— the people 

began to murmur and raise their voices 

against the Government \ Paris became sedi- 
tious — and Charles bf Navarre entered into 
alliance with Itdwyd ; John was taken prisoner 
— famine — pestilence (1348). 

ii. The Peace of Bretigny (1360) John released 
and Edward got many possessions in P’rance. 

,3. Charles V (1364 80 )~The Wise. He retrieved the 
glory and encouraged letters. 

i. The Black Prince attempted to impose a heavy 
tax on one of the acquired territories, which 
appealed to Charles as the sovereign, who 
summoned the Prince to answer the charges 
(1368). 

ii. The English lose all their conquests, and Richard 
IPs reign of feebleness and sedition gives no 
opportunity for schemes of ambition. 
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4 Charles VI (1380-1420). 

h during his minority the Lords made the Govern- 
ment unpopular by imposing subsidies and 
misappropriating public funds. 

ii. when he assumed the Government, two parties 
rose (1393) — Burgundy and Orleans. Their 
private rivalry determined political affairs — civil 
war between them ^1404 — 19). 

iii. Henry V renews the war after long. Charles VI 
had been in a (leranged condition. Henry was 
successful and concluded the Treaty of Troyes^ 
by which he was to succeed (1420). 

5. Charles Vll ( 1420 - 61 ) 5 Bedford 

i. took up arms for <his nephew the minor 
Henry VI — was helped by party dissensions 
in France, its low financial condition, Parlia- 
ment’s help, and presence of great generals iir 
his camp. 

ii. Subjugated Northern PVance, laid siege to 
Orleans. But Joan turned the tide of affairs 
by electrifying the P'rench people, and the 
English lost all their conquests except Calais 

(1449). 

iii. Expulsion of favourites from court, centralisa- 
tion of authority — hence one or tvvo revolts 
of the Nobility who ostensibly espoused 
the popular cause but really fought for their 
own position. 
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6. Louis XI (1461-83), 

i. The War of Public Weal (1461) — unanimous 
uprising of the whole Feudal Aristocracy — its 
failure. The Nobility crashed— Burgundy and 
•Britanny greatly weakened. 

ii. Edward IV of England not warlike. 

iii. made several unsuccessful attempts to annex 
Burgundy — and when its prince Charles died, 
tried to marry the l 5 auphin to its heire.ss, but 
failed. 

iv. received the grant •of Provence from Charles 
of Anjou. 

7, Charles VIII became* master of Britanny by 

marrying its prinegss (1489)— the sole heir. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Spain. 

A. Consolidation and Expansion (12th— 13th 
Cent.) 

1. Capture of Toledo and Saragfossa by Aragon 
(1118). 

2. Alfonso VIII withstood the Almohade Maho- 
medans for a while— and called himself Emperor, 
died 1139. 

3. Alfonso of Castile— his grandson— was defeated 
by Jacob the Almohade Caliph at Alarcos (1195). 
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4- Ferdinand III— reigned over Castile (1217-52), finally 
united the kingdoms of Leon and Castile (1230) 
won back a large territory, overthrew the Almohades 
conquered Andulasia and Murcia (1236). 

5- James the Conqueror — of Aragon (1213-76) over- 
threw the Mahometans in the East. 

6. The Kings of Portugal— overthrew them in the 
west. 

N. L\ Towards the end of the 13th century 

i. Saracens cornered^ into the kingdom of Granada 
in the South. 

il Kingdoms. 

fastilc — greatest — conflict uh'th the Saracens. 

Portugal— conflict, 
torre— smallest. 

Aragon — E u r 0 pean i m porta n ce. 

B. Kingdom of Castile (1238 1479). 

a. The old dynasty of Kings. 

1. Ferdinand III — took Cordova (1236) md 
annexed Andulasia. 

2. Alfonso X— the Wise. 

i. sacrificed the ecclesiastical rights of the 
Crown to Rome 

ii. attempted to seize the imperial crown in 
Germany 

iii. had to contend against his son. 
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3 . Sancho IV (1284). 

etc., etc., etc. 

4 . Pedro the Cruel (1350—1368). 

i. perpetrates outrages which provoke rebelli- 
ons from both relatives and nobles. 

ii. the Hundred Years’ War incident — quarrel 
with Ins brother. 

h. The House of Trastjynare — a comparatively 
golden period — un’molested by civil disturbances 
and conspiracies. 

1. Henry 11—1368. 

2 . John 1-1379. 

3 . Henry III— 1390. 

4- John II (1406-S4). Beginning of disputes 
owing to his favouritism. 

5. ' Henry IV (1454—76) : quarrel as to succession. 
His sister Isabel married to Ferdinand of 
Aragon succeeds. Union of Castile and Aragon. 

Constitution of Castiie. 

1. Succession — heredity — though there is a formal 
election. 

2 . National Council—Cortes. 

I. Prelates and Magnates — the aristocracy 

of the church and state, who alone made up 
the Council of Advice before 1188. 
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a. Representation considerable — down to the 13th 
century — took much less share from the reign 
of Sancho IV. 

h, more and more excluded— 14th and 15th 
centuries. 

II. Deputies from towns come regularly 
from 1188 (Alfonso IX). 

i. Representation^, 

a. very irregular — though numerous and fair — 
up to the‘tin\e of John II. 

b. John II and the later Trastamares sent 
writs only fo certain privileged towns. 

e. 17 towns represented in 1480 — 18 in 1512. 

ii. Election, 

a. Alfonso XI confined the right of electing 
members to the governing body of 24. 

b. Thus the people liad no direct share in the choice of 
representatives — and Henry IV even named 
some of the deputies. 

c. Charles and Philip (i6th century) corrupted 
the members by bribery. 

'3. Right of Taxation. 

a, free assent of the people by their representatives 
to grants of money. 

b. People’s right of examining public accounts and 
checking the expenditure. 
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4 . Kight>f Legislation. 

a, no laws without the consent of the Cortes. 

k laws could not be annulled except in the 
Cortes. 

5. Council of Castile— the Privy Council— for executive 
business— exercise of judicial authority introduced 
by P'crdinand and Isabella. 

6. Administration of Justice. 

a, municipal judges of towns, appointed by them- 
selves. 

royal alcades— court of appeal. 

7. Confederacies of the Nobility-^-called “ Hermandad" 
to obtain redress of grievances by force and not 
by the constitutional methods. Hence they gradually 
ceased to attend the Cortes. 

C. Kingdom of Aragon (up to 1479). 

a. General characteristics of its history. 

i. better form of government— wiser sovereigns, 

ii. industry and commerce. 

iii. Peter IV’S long reign- contemporaneous with 
the dispute in Castile ending in the establish- 
ment of the House of Trastamare (14th cent.) 

iv. The attempt at the conquest of Sardinia — 
towards the latter part of the 14th century. 
Penally subdued by Martin. 
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b. Disputed succession after the death of Martin 
(1410)— Operation of the Salie Law since the thirteenth 
century. 

JAMES II who began the Sardinian entcrjirisr ^ 
(died 1327). 


Alfonso IV Duke of Gandia. 

(died 1336). 1 

Duke of Gandia. 


L ' I 

PETER IV James of Urgel 

(died 1337). 1 

Peter. 

I 

C. of Urgel. 


Eleanor * ,, John I Martin 

Queen of Castile. (died 130^)* (died 1410). 

I , I '' I 

j 1 ^ ' Martin of Sicily 

Henry III Ferdinand | (died 1409). 

King of Castile. of Castile 

{1390). (1412-16) 

1“ “"*1 Frederic 

Joanna Queen of Naples. of Luna. 
of Foix. 1 

Louis of 
Calabria. 

c, Ferdinand of Castle chosen (1412—16). 

d, Alfonso V (1416 — 58)— acquired Naples, re- 

mained there and bequeathed the patrimonial 
territories to his brother John II. 

e, John II. (1458—79) became king of Navarre by 
marriage with its heiress, who died 1420. The 
offspring then tried to seize the throne but was 
put down. 
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Marriage of Prince Ferdinand with Isabel of 

Castile (1471). 

Constitution of Aragon. 

I. OriginaUy — a sort of regal aristocracy — where 

a small number of barons elected their sovereign. 

i. Riciislioiiibres or greater barons — the Feudal 
S3^stem. 

ii. Lower nobility — called 'Icsiiiiilarics or tenants in 
chief. 

iii. IFirgesses and peasant^}’. 

IL Liberties. 

1. The coronation oatb^or^the compact of the 
King — even after hereditary succession was 
established. 

2. General Privilege of 1238 — the “Magna 

Carta ” of Aragon— more satisfactory basis of 
civil liberty than in England. 

3. The positive right of establishing their 
liberties by arms — Privilege of Union (1287) 
by Alfonso III, abolished by Peter IV — but 
replaced by other provisions of liberty. 

4. The Justiciary became thence the gnartl of Ara- 
gonese liberty. 

HI. Justiciary. 

i. Antiquity not to be traced beyond the capture 
of Saragossa (i 1 18) when the series of magis- 
trates commences. 
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ii. The functions the same as in England, but 
more influential and independent of the Legis- 
lative Assembly : 

a. at first the Justiciary was only the permanent, 
interpreter of the opinion of the Council of 
Ricoshombres. 

h. but gradually his importance increased — 
on account of a succession of able men to 
this office. * # 

c. from 1 3^8 when the privibgf ot* union was 
abrogated, ft became fully established as 
the barrier against royal oppression and safe- 
guard of publjc liberty. 

iii. Privileges ^ 

a. Jurisfiriiia — or right of withdrawing suits 
from inferior tribunals — thus security afford- 
ed to property. 

d. Manifestation— or right of wresting persons 
from the hands of royal officers — security to 
personal liberty. 

iv. Office. 

a. before 1348 — during king’s pleasure. 
d. Since, for life — not compellable to resign. 

v. to prevent any abuse of these high powers, 
there was a Council of Superintendents appoint- 
ed by the king from out of the persons nomi- 
nated by the Cortes. 
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IV. Rights of legislation and taxation. 

V. The CoPtes— Four Estates or Arms. 

1. Ecclesiastics 'j 

2. Ricoshombres / by proxy. 

"3T Equestrian order. 

4. Deputies of royal towns. 

0. Union cf Castile and Aragon (1479-93) 

1. division of rights and privileges between the 
Queen and the Kini:. * 

2 . conquest of Granada (1482 — 92), expulsion of 
Saracens. 

3. Rousillon an Aragonese province pledged by 
John II to Louis XI, restored by Charles VII 
(1493) at the time of his Italian Expedition. 

4. beginning of the modern kingdom of Spain. 

E« Portugal. 

i. John the Great (1385— 1433)— wars the 

Saracens in Africa. 

ii. The Infant Don Henry— navigation and explora- 
tion. 

iii. Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope (i486) 
leads to the Fortuguese power in the Far East. 

CHAPTER VHI. 

The Saracens. 

A. A new Turanian Power— Moghuls 

I. Rose to power under Jengiz (1207-27). 
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2 , pressed all through Russia, Poland and Hun- 
gary. 

3. In Asia — they overthrew China — founded a last- 
ing dynasty in Persia — destroyed the Abbassides. 
the Seljuks. 

fi. Turks (14th— 15th Century). 

i. driven out in the 13th century by the Mogrbuls of 

Chengis from their^ strongholds in Persia, Syria and 
Iconium. 

ii. retire in BithyniU (1C99) under Othman. 

iii. find the Greek Emperors weak after the terrible 
defeat in 1204, and losing states here and there. 

iv. seize the remains of the Iimoire in Asia. 

V. invited into Europe by J^yzaiuine faction — 14th 
century. 

vi. settle in the neighbourhood of the capital — 14th 
century. 

vii. Amarath I subdues Romania and the lower Danu- 
bian Christian States. 

viii. Bajazet invests Constantinople (1396) and de- 
feats the Christian powers ; but is compelled to 
hasten to Asia where he is defeated by Timur at Angora 
(1402). 

ix. Amarath II (1421)— invades Constantinople but 
is repelled by the walls. 
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X. Mahomet II (1453) captures Constantinople— 
without opposition. 

€. Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Two Sicilies. 

The Kingdom of Sicily took in, not only the island, 
but all the Southern part* of the Italian peninsula. It 
was conquered and absorbed into the Western Empire 
under the Swabian Empefop Henry IV (between 
1191 — 97) when he claimed the kingdom of Sicily in 
right of his wife Constance, the daughter of the first 
Sicilian King William. 

A 

(i. The Sicily on the mainland— Naples. 

i. in extent the greatest state— but lagged behind 
the rest of Italy. 

ii. civil wars—disputes as to successions. 

iii. in the 15th century the claimants were Dukes 
of Aragon and Angevin (and French) princes. 

A The Island kingdom. 

i. separated from the mainland by king Frederic. 

ii. united to the kingdom of Aragon. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

CH/VPTEK I. 

Germany and the Franks. 

L State of Ancient Germany 

1. Political— number of independent tribes. 

2. Land tenures 

i, forests— no large p’*oportion of arable land, 

ii. annual tenures. 

3. Administration 

i. King c'/iosen from particular families. 

ii. Military and judicial officers c/wsen by the public. 

iii. Deliberations of the chieftains, 

iv. Voice of the Assembly. 

4. Partition of Lands in conquered provinces— 

between themselves and the original possessors. 

a. Burgundians and Visigoths— took two-thirds. 

b. Vandals— seized all the best lands. 
cl Lombards— one-third of the produce. 
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d. Franks 

i. did not submit to any fixed principle of 
appropriation, but occupied a great portion. 

.ij. the Estates of the French were alodial 
a. not dependent Uj^on a superior. 
h. heritable. 

c. subject to no burden (except that of Public 
Defence). 

» 

d, except the Salic, passed to all equally. 

II. Effects of the Conquidst’of Caul by the 
Franks. 

T. Appropriation of Landjf— Alodial. 

2. Roman Natives — not Enslaved — but though poss- 
essing property and eligible for the highest offices, 
were insidiously distinguished from the PVanks 
by the difference in wm-gnilil. 

3. Distinction of Laws— The PTank was judged by 
the Salic or llipiiary Law ; the Gaul followed that 
of Theodosius. 

III. Constitution of the Ancient Frank 
Monarchy 

I. Provincial Governments 

i. fount 

ii. at first during pleasure — subsequently hereditary. 

iii. Fimctious — executive and judicial. 


8 
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2. The King 

i. Claim to succession — Theory Elective, practically 
hereditary. 

ii. Power 

a. The Franks great adherents of the indivi- 
dualistic principle — hence at first a check to 
the Royal power. 

b. This, howA^er, gradually increases owing to 
the practical exclusion of the people from 
the Genera! Assemblies on account of 
expense and distance. 

3. The Nobility 

i. based on land and wealth and the consequent 
power and pre-eminence. 

ii. on birth and origin in antiquity. 

iii. possessed no civil right and enjoyed no 
political privileges. 

4. The Land 

i, distributed among the nation. 

ii. reserved as crown lands — Fiscal Lands ; Bene- 
fices granted to favoured subjects out of 
these. 

a. probably, on conditions of military service. 
A generally, permanent and hereditary and 
not resumable at pleasure. 
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IV. Comparative state of France and Ger- 
many during the Middle Ages— from their 

final separation by the Treaty of Verdun (843) 

i. lOtJi Century 

a. (icniiaiiy 

i. greater independence and fuller rights of 
election in the nobility and people. 

ii. Effectual control ot^the Sovereign. 

iii. Conrad, Henry and the Ottos were prompt 
and successful against internal and exter- 
nal enemies. 

b. France 

i. France loses ^11 political unity, and kings 
all authority. 

ii. Succession of feeble princes, destructive 
incursions of the Normans. 

2. 11th Century— etc. 
a. Gcniiany 

1. Long struggles of the princes and clergy 
against Henry IV and his son. 

2. Revival of the more effective rights of 
election. 

3. Exhausting contests of Swabians in Italy, 

^ 4. Consequent independence of the German 
aristocracy. 
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b, France— the crown insensibly gained strength — 
acquired unlimited power over a solid 
kingdom. 

CHAPTER li. 

Gradual Establishment of Feudalism. 

1. The Crown Lands—Fiscal 

i. benefices granted on ^ conditions of militar\ 
service. 

ii. sub-in-feudation on similar terms especially in 
vogue during the times of dissolution after 
Charlemagne. 

2. The Provincial Governors 

i. for a time checked by the Centralised Government 
of Charlemagne 

ii. but afterwards succeeded in prostrating the 
royal authority by usurping their governments 
as little sovereignties. 

3. The alodial lands of the free landholders 

i. Rapacity of counts and magistrates, private war- 
fare between the lords of castles and aggression 
of the Normans, etc. 

ii. Hence the people compelled to surrender their 
rights of proprietorship and become the “ man ” of 
some lord on conditions of mutual help (service 
and protection). 
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4. Personal Commendation as distinguished from 
Beneficiary Tenure of Land 

i. personal relation between lord and vassal like 
that between the patron and client in Rome; 

ii. because the weak needed the protection of the 
powerful, and the Government needed some 
security for public order. 

iii. having no relation to land, and capable of dissolution at 
the inferior’s pleasiue. * 

iv. on tlie conditions of military ^service and homage, 

« 

.V. /;. The Edict of Conrad the Salic, the 
German Emperor (1037— Milan) marks the last 

stage in the progress of this system : 

• 

1. No man should be deprived of his fief but by the 
Laws of the J^mpire and the judgment of his peers. 

ii. From such judgment an immediate vassal might 
appeal to his sovereign. 

iii. Fief should be inherited by sons and their 
children &c. 

iv. The Lord should not alienate the fief of the vassal 
without his consent. 

Charlemagne’s efforts to check the dis- 
ruptive tendencies : 

T. he suffered the Duchies to expire without renewal. 

2 . granted very few counties hereditarily. 
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3. removed the Courts of Justice from the Dukes to 
the Itinerant Judges. 

4. elevated the ecclesiastical order as a counterpoise to 
the nobility. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Legal Qualities and Effects of the 
Feudal system : 

i 

1. Principles of the relation. 

i. Mutual contract of si]pport and fidelity. 

ii. The vassal might summon his tenants against 
the Sovereign King. 

2. Ceremonies in conferring* a fief 

. i. Homage — to be received* personally by the lord. 

ii. Oath of Falty — might be received by proxy. 

iii. Investiture — actual conveyance of feudal lands. 

a. proper — actual putting in possession upon the 
ground. 

b. improper — symbolical delivery of a turf or stone 
or wand. 

3. Oblig*ations of the vassal 

i. of diverse nature. 

ii. Cliiefiy, military service— which was limited to 40, 60, 
5, or 8 days, which might be commuted into 
money payment, which excluded from atten- 
dance the old, and women and public officers. 
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4. The Incidents—ad vantages of the lord. 

a. Reliefs — sums of money paid to the lord when a 
new tenant of full age succeeds to the right * of 
the deceased predecessor. 

b. Fines —on alienation of fiefs, which, however, was 
not easily accomplished as it required the consent 
of the lord. 

c. Escheats and forfeits for a year, for life or for ever. 

d. Aids in certain prescribed circumstances — Cru- 
sades, marriage of sister or eldest son, ransom etc. 

e. Wardship of tenant cfuring minority — not pre- 
valent in France. 

/ Marriage of female, la^r, of male wards also, — 
not prevalent in Frajice. 

CHPTER IV. 

The Nature and Extent of the 
Feudal System. 

Analysis of the Feudal System : 

1. Tenure of Laud— territorial benefice 

2. personal relationship between the lord and vassal — 

reciprocal rights and duties 

3. long* g*padations— sub-in-feudation. 

4. The tenant owes fealty to the lord and not to the 

sovereign. 
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Extent : 

1. Englaiul — after the Conquest. 

2. tlJeotlaiid — borrowed from England. 

3. Italy— only in parts of Naples. 

4. Castile and Portugal — very rare. 

5. Oeumark and Bolieinia— traces. 

6. Germany 1 r-, , , 

^ y Charlemagne s Empire. 

7. France J 

CHAPTER V. 

State ot Feudal Society. 


1. Nobility 

i. Possessors of kneficiary statei— hereditary — coextensive 
with feudal tenures — a new aristocracy founded 
upon the mixed considerations of birth, tenure 
and occupation, — recognised by surnames and 
armorial bearings. 

ii. privileges — all offices of trust and power, exemp- 
tion from tribute. 

iii. H orders — Barons, Vavassors and Esquires. 

2. Clergy. 

i. inferior clergy. 

ii. Prelates and abbots were completely feudal 
nobles — swore fealty, had the same rights and 
duties and had to go to war for their lords. 



3 . Freemen. 
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Landless — plebeians — not gentlemen. 

4, Serfs or villeins 

i. Mediieval slavery due to captivity, crimes, debt, 
loss in gaming, famines, want of occupation, and 
desire for protection. 

ii. Two classes — the inferior incapable of property 
and destitute of -vedress* bound to ignoble ser- 
vices ; the other bound to fixed payments and 
might possess property.* 

iii. (iradiial abolition — owing to manumission, efforts of 
the church, services in^time of war. 

5. Privileges of the Feudlil Vassals. 

I. The Right of coining money — for the use 

of their own territories with no marks but their 
own — even under St. Louis this right was pos- 
sessed by 80 who excluded as far as possible the 
royal coin from circulation : Louis IX tried to 
limit this privilege, and Philip the P'air established 
royal officers of inspection. 

II. The Right of private war — there was no 

jurisdiction to which a sufferer could appeal or no 
power to enforce its awards. It was moderated 
by Louis IX, checked by Philip IV, suppressed 
by Charles VI. 
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III. The Exemption from ail publio tributes 

— except the feudal aids [The sources of the 

French Revenue were free gifts, contributions, 

fines for murder, estates of the crown, the 

seigniorial emoluments of the king, exactions 

from the jews, debasement of coin and direct 

taxation from the inhabitants of towns.] Philip 

Augustus tried to deprive the nobility of the 

immunity but failed. 

< 

IV. The Freedom from Legislative control- 

The Lombards ’held assemblies and the Mero- 
vingians called public meetings in which met 
bishops, nobility . and perhaps also the people. 
Charlemagne also held two assemblies — one in 
which the whole people appeared and the other 
attended by the chief men and officers of state. 

But under the imbecile descendants of Charle- 
magne the national assemblies ceased to be held. 
France became a bundle of liefs with as many 
councils. 

The Royal Council was like one of these mano- 
rial courts had no national jurisdiction and 
had no coercive legislative authority. 

P'rom the reign of Philip Augustus, however, the 
power of the crown increased and monarchy 
began to grow absolute. Philip the P'air convoked 
the States General to grant subsidies for the Eng- 
lish war. It remonstrated against the flagrant 
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abuses. But the Government rejected the mea- 
sures as seditious innovations. 

From this time the States General became insigni- 
ficant, rarely convoked by Charles VI and VII ; 
and Louis XI was the greatest of Arbitrary Taxers. 
Charles VI IBs States General of Tours (1484) 
damanded public reformation and change of fiscal 
policy. But the demands were too high. 

V. The Exclusive exerci&e cf original Judi- 
cature in their dominions, 

a. Original judicial system — Popular — one magis- 
trate for every lo families, and one for every 
hundred chosen by ^themselves. The principal 
court was that of the count — tlie head of the 
district appointed ty the sovereign. 

b. This system superseded by the aristocratic 
scheme wliich granted territorial jurisdiction to 
the barons who wore the sole judges in their benefices 
promulgating their own laws. The tribunals 
of the king were forgotten, and trial by combat 
was the single procedure. 

c. The reo;al system inaugurated by the “ Esta- 
blishments ” of St. Louis, He abolished judi- 
cial combat, Philip Aug’ustus established royal 
courts ■ of justice and declared baronial courts 
to be incompetent. Philip the Fair, however 
was compelled to grant concession to the 
barons, e.g. 
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i. territorial jurisdiction 

ii. trial by their own peers in the Royal Council. 
But the barons began to lose their influence 
by absenting themselves from the sittings of 
the Royal Council. And hence Philip the Fair 
iKiininatcd the councillors from the lower ranks. Thus 
a new Nobility composed of lawyers and others 
was created and the tribunal, henceforth 
called Parliameijt of Paris acquired political 
importance. It almost ‘oecame an independent 
body when the, members began to be “elected 

“ for life.” (1468) " 

CHA.PTER VI. 

Decline of the Feudal System. 

I . Increasing power of the Crown 

1. Acquisition of Legfislative authority — The 

‘ States General rarely summoned. 

2. Acquisition of Judicial authority - The Parlia- 
ment of Paris becomes the Royal Court. 

3. Augmentation of domain— by escheat, forfeit, 
bequest, purchase, marriage, succession, revoca- 
tion of alienations, and even subsidy. 

II. The Elevation of the lower ranks 

1, abolition of villeinage 

2. increase of commerce — opulence of merchants 
and artisans. 
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3. consequent institutions of free cities and 
boroughs which wrest charters of political 
and administrative privileges from the kihgs 
and barons by helping them in their need. 
Some of these became so independent as to 
venture to enter into separate alliances with 
foreign states. 

HI. Decay of the FeistSal Spirit 

• 

Its vital principle* was personal military service 
for a fixed number of da^s and hence could 
flourish so long as thcr(? were private feuds be- 
tween lords and lords. But in distant wars 
between nation and natmn *this service was of no 
use, and hence began the system of money payment 
and hiring of rnerceifaries. Circumstances having 
altered, the days of feudal militia were over ; 
and Charles VII, for the first time in Europe 
instituted a regular standing army. 

CHArTEK VII. 

Europe's Debt to Feudal System. 

1. Differentiation and disintegration develop military 
efficiency of the individual Counts or Dukes or 
Markgrafs. 

2. Hence the possibility of long resistance to the raids 
of Danes, Saracens, Hungarians and Slavs. 

3. Safety of Christendom from destruction. 
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4. The Military System of the Feudal Nobility more 
adapted to meet the needs of the hour than that 
.of the Monarchical System. 

i. The Feudal horseman better able to resist the 
quickly moving hordes of assailants than the foot 
soldiery. 

ii. The permanent fortifications, ring walls and feudal 
castles more adequate than temporary strong- 
holds to oppose the, predatory bands who cannot 
afford to lay siege and for a victory. 


BOOK VIII. 

OENERAL VIEW OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Birth ot the Nations of Modern Europe. 

1 . The Roman Empire of theJEast—a Greek state. 

2. The Roman Empire of the West—a Gcniiaii state, 

3. Sicily— included Southern Italy. 

4. Kingdom of France— west of Germany and Burgundy 
beyond the Rhone, Saorfe, Moes. 

5. The Christian States of Castile, Leon, Xavarrc and 
Aragon and Portugal were growing in the Iberian 
peninsula at the expense of the Mahometans. 

6. Extension of the German Empire towards the East 
—at the expense of Bohemia and Hungary. 

7. Poland at last secedes from the Empire. 

8. litliiiania and Russia had nothing to do with Western 
Europe. 

9. Denmark, Sorway and Sweden were distinct kingdoms— and 
Denm’ark made large conquests in various parts of 
the Baltic. 


10. England was unified under the Normans. 
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II. Scotland was a distinct kingdom — held in fee by the 
English Kings. 


CHAPTER II. 

Union ot Roman and Teutonic Elements. 

A. Position of the Emperor -in the West 

i. the vicar of God on Earth in temporal things. 

ii. as the Lord of the w6rld, the head of all 
temporal states. 

f 

iii. but he was not recognised in the East. 

iv. and he was becoming more and more German 
for he lived for the moV,t part in Germany. 

V. and becoming less an^J less universal because 
France and Spain were cut off from the Empire. 

vi. the study of the Civil Law of Justinian restricted 
his influence as the head of the Universal Empire. 

J>, Position of the church— in the west 

3 . the Vicar of God on earth in spiritual things. 

ii. the Roman Bishop, the Pope, was the head of all 
churches. 

iii. He was not recognised in the I'.ast. 

iv. But he succeeded in making himself the spiritual 
head of the whole west. 

The Emperor was supreme only in Germany, 
Burgundy and North ltal)\ 
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C. Changes in the old constitutions owing to the 
mixture of Teutonic and Roman political ideas — 

Feudalism. 

I, Origin of the tenure 

a. Roman custom of granting land for military 
service — no idea of personal relation between 
one man and another, 

b. Teutonic custom of companionship to a per- 
sonal Lord — no yecessary grant of land. 

c. Out of these two custon^s arose the system by 
which the lord granted la^ids to his man on 
condition of being faithftil to him. 

II, Effects of this conversion of alodial into feudal 

tenures 

Social 

u Landowning free men rose higher through 
protection of a lord. 

2, Landless freeman becomes lower and at 
last a serf bound to the land. 

3, Slaves die out and fill the number of the (2). 

bt Political 

I. As the territory was large, all freemen could 
not afford to attend the General Assembly — 
The influence of the Landed Nobility, 
weakening of the Primitive Teutonic As- 
sembly 


9 
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Hence the poorer freemen lost their political 
rights owing to desuetude — and representative 
system introdneed. 

2. Disintegration — because each province had a 
tendency to set up for itself. Independence 
of the Dukes. 

in. Comparison 

a. England — Centralisation of authority. 

1 . The old National Assembly never died out 
but become the assembly of all hhigland. 

2. The Normans strengthened the power of the 
crown though tb^y introduced Feudalism. 

/;. (lerniany 

1. The old assembly never died out. 

2 . But since Feudalism was established the Diet 
practically became the meeting of princes. 

c. France— Dccentralistion. 

1. The assembly ceased to exist. 

2. The kings became mere nominal lords over 
the great provincial princes. 

D. Appointment of kings. 

i. Old Teutonic constitution — election by people, 

ii. England— principle of election from one family 

gradually dies out after the Norman conquest. 
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iii. (Jeniliiii EiUfidrors — the right of election gradually 
becomes confined to seven princes called ‘ Elec- 
tors.’ As a rule, they had their sons elected 
during their life-time. 

iv. France-— the crown becomes more liercditiiry than any- 
where else because every king of the Capetian line 
left a male heir. 

V. Eastern Empire — the crown jests in one family for 
several generations* and is seized by a general 
or leading man. Here the ^ system of fiefs was 
introduced very late ; and the (iovernment was 
despotic. 


CHAPTER III. 

Influence of Roman Dominion and 
Roman Law. 

f . Early Law : like Greek and German -('iistoni, cere- 
monial and seini-rdigions rules, sacerdotal secrets— 
law married to religion— the sdlisli system from 
which plebs were excluded. 

Plebeian Discontent : XII Tables— tJodificiition and 
publication. Systematic statement, certainty, rigidity. 
Gradually, the forms of legal actions, the secrets of 
procedure were published. 

V Subsequent Roman Legislation founded on these 
Tables : not the formulation of new principles, 
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but interpretation and adjustment — application of 
old principle to new cases ; 

a. The Praetor Urbanns (cf. his interpretative adjust- 
ments of law in the formulas concerning 
individual cases which he sent to the judices 
and Edicts or general rules of procedure) admin- 
istered the Jus Civile^ the Roman Law for the 
Romans. 

b. The Praetor Peregrinfis adrqinistered justice between 
Romans and aliens or between aliens themselves. 
(The laws and pracJiices of the aliens were retained 
and varied with the towns). 

i. The Jus Gentium^ or Law of Nations neces- 
sarily grows out of a desire for finding out 
common principles ih the different practices. 

The Jus Gentium is a body of private and 
commercial law concerning itself with the 
relations of the individuals and not International 
Law. 

ii. Administration of justice in the Provinces — 
Influence of the Stoics—The Law of Nature which 
is implanted as a law of life in all hearts. 

c. The Jus Gentium became more and more import- 
ant than the Jus Civile which became more and 
more modified. This tendency was aggravated 
by the gradual disappearance of distinction 
between the Roman and the alien. The two 
systems of law tended now to become one. 
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4. The Jurists— Private stuflcnts of the Customs and 
Tables and Edicts ; their gradual rise into public 
importance ; consulted by the Praetor — growth *of 
legal literature and legal theories which in turn 
influence legal practices. The Emperors gave 
them a legal position in the court. Thus when 
legislation and administration were taken out of the 
hands of the Senate and people by the Emperors, 
they were prevented froga being arbitrary and 
illogical, for the skilful and enlightened philosophers 
presided over them. 

5. Corpus Jus Civile— Completion and Codification : 

a, Theodosian Code. 
h. Justinian. 

N, B. This Roman Law i|i its perfection and world- 
wide currency has furnished Europe not with her political 
systems but with principles of private right. 

^V. B. The Middle Ages and Modern Europe came 
under the influence of (i) Roman Systems (2) Jewish 
or Mosaic Institutions through Christianity and Church. 

CH/\PTEK IV. 

Royalty as an Institution. 

Section i. 

FROM THE 5TH TO THE 1 2TH CENT. 

A. Fifth eentury 

I. Imperial Royalty 

i. during the ist 3 centuries of the Empire, 
Roman Royalty is the personification of the state. 
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ii. under Diocletian and Constantine it assumes a 
religions character. The Emperor is not the 
representative of public sovereignty but is the 
image of God, his delegate. 

2. Barbaric Royalty of the Teutons. 

i. Elective — The king is the military chief who 
can make his power freely acceptable to tlie 
companions. 

ii. gradually hereditary. 

iii. also religious. 

B. Fortune of Royally in the various states 
(up to 9th cent) 

1. France 

i. Barbaric Royalty predominant. 

ii. Attempts of the clergy to make it imperial and 
religious. 

2. Italy — Ostrogoths. Imperial Royalty. 

3. Spain— Religious Royalty. 

4. England— the most perfect type of Barbaric 

Royalty'. 

C. Feudal Royalty (10th and mh Cent.) after the 

dis.solution of the Frankish Empire, 

i. King is Sovereign of Sovereigns. 

ii. Lords entirely independent of King, 

iii. Hereditary principle definitely established. 
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Di Modern Royalty (12th Century) great magistracy 
to command order and give justice to the weak. 

Section 2. 

FROM THE 12TH TO THE 15TH CENTURY 
CENTRALISATION 

A. Growth of Despotism, 

I. France 

r. Formation of French iiationalit/. 

a. The great national wars with England — Joan of 
Arc the popular herpinc.* 

h. With the Valois commences modern France, 
c. Territorial expansion and consolidation. Incor- 
poration of the greater part of the provinces 
which have become France. 

1. under Charles VII. 

2. under Louis XI. 

3. under Charles VIII, and Louis XII. 

ii. Administrative Development and Unity. 

a. organisation of Finances, Army and Law. 

b. Development of Courts of Justice called Par- 
liaments. 

iii. Administration not by physical force but by per- 
suasion and 'artifice — Louis XL 
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2 . Spain 

i. Growth of national unity — conquest of Granada. 

ii. Union of Castile and Aragon — centralisation and 
consolidation. 

iii. Centralisation of authority— despotism, Inquisi- 
tion (at first for the enforcement of political order 
and uniformity). 

iv. Ferdinand also like Louis XI in policy. 

3. Germany 

i. Predominance and permanence of the Austrian 
House. 

ii. Central Authority organised by Maximilian. 

a. Standing Army. 

b. Post office. 

4. England 

i. The national wars with France. 

ii. The Wars of the Roses. 

iii. Fall of the Aristocracy. 

iv. Tudor Despotism— the “ New Monarchy.” 

5 . Italy 

i. Fall of Republics. 

ii. Predominance of Families or Houses — the Medicis 
and the Milanese supreme. 

B. Growth of Diplomacy — International relations. 
The Balance of Power. Beginning of Leagues, 
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I. League between Spain, Portugal and the Vene- 
tians against Charles VIII in his attempt to 
conquer Naples. 

ii. League of Cambray (1508) 

iii. Holy League against Louis XII (1511) 

CHAPTER V. 

Religio^. 

A. Faiths 

1. Heathens — Prussians, Lithuanians, Fins and 
Laps. 

* 

2. Mahometans — Saracen?; and Moors of Spain and 
Sicily. 

3. Christians — almost everywhere else — Poland, 
Hungary and Scandinavia being converted about 
the end of the loth century. 

B. Doctrines and Dogmas 

1. The Eastern church— becomes more and more 
alienated from the western. 

2. The Western church. 

i. steady growth of the Papal power. 

ii. decline of power of civil rulers. 

iii. decline of the power of the national churches. 

iv. - strict celibacy of the clergy— their separation 

from the laity — servility to the Popes. 
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Hence their peculiar position, their temporal powers 
like the Pope’s ; Their position — the only men learned 
— hence lawyers, officers, warriors, chief members 
of Parliament ; and in Germany, they became 
“ Electors.” 

C. The monastic orders 

i. Seculars — parish priests or canons of cathedrals. 

ii. Regulars — monks^of monasteries 

1. Benedictines-^founded 6th century. 

2. Cistercians — I 3 th century. 

iii. Friars —preachers, poor 

r. P'ranciscans — 13th cpntury. 

2. Dominicans. 

iv. Military orders during the Crusades 

1. Templars. 

2. Knights of St. John. 

3. Teutonic knights — arose in Palestine, converted 
the heathens on the Baltic and Prussian. 

D. The Catholic Church 

1. in its creed — Greek. 

2. in its worship — Asiatic. 

3. in its constitution — Roman. 

4. remedied the weak points of the Roman system 
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a. stood between the conqueror and conquered 

— sense ot brotherhood, equality — ideal of a 
higher life — common morality. * 

b. system of slavery overthrown — dignity of 
man as man — immortality of all souls. 

c. paganism replaced by the idea of a Personal 
Almighty Being whose service consists in 
care for the weak and distressed and in self- 

denial. • 

> 

5. undertook to educate all alike, organised schools, 
Cathedrals — Priests wiere ‘poets, historians, pain- 
ters, judges, lawyers, scientists. 

6. not like Egyptian priests pretending to govern 
by law, not like Greek philosophers expounding 
to a chosen sect, nek like modern savants thinking 
for mere love of thought, but a s}'stem in which 

the best men devoted their energries to moral 
guidance of society. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Reformation. 

A. State of the Church during the Middle 
Ages 

A state of mixed good and evil. Ignorance and 
superstition of the times, in a great measure 
due to political confusion and disorder. Though 
public worship and the ministrations of the church 
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did their proper work of sanctification and edifica- 
tion, a need was felt for reformation in certain 
points. 

Attempts for Reformation, at the beginning of the 
i6th century, were unsuccessful. 

B. Obstacles to the Reformation. 

I. Reformation not iikely through the 

PopeS| for there .was a conscious or unconscious 
conviction that along with the clearing away of 
indefensible dogmas and practical corruptions, 
there might also be a weakeningof the unsound 
foundation by which the exaggerated claims of 
the Papal supremacy were supported. 

1. Greg’ory X 

i. helped the election of Rudolf 

ii. tried to put an end to all the strifes in 
Germany, Italy and elsewhere. 

iii. united all western Europe for the Holy War. 

iv. temporarily united the P.astern and 
Western churches. 

2. Boniface VIII (1294—1303). 

I. tried to recover the universal authority of 
the early Popes, but failed, 
ii.' quarrelled with Philip the fair of ranee 
and was captured by him. 

3. Clement V. 

i. chosen by Philip the Fair— servile. 
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ii. moved his court to Avignon — beginning* of the 
Babylonish Captivity (1306.) 

iii. helped Philip in destroying the order of *the 
Templars, ostensibly for their abuses, but really 
to confiscate their wealth. 

4. John XXII had quarrels with the P^mperor Lewis. 

5. Gregory XI (1376 — 78) removed his court to Rome 

(1376). 

6. Double election at Rome and Avignon since his 
death. 

IL Reformation not likely through a Gen 
eral Council of the VVestem church, for several 
such Councils met (['•isa, Constance, P'lorence &) 
but could do nothing to help the Reformation- 
seeking prelates or princes. 

1. The Council at Pisa (1402) 

deposed both the Popes and chose a third Alex- 
ander V who was succeeded by John XXIII. 

2. The Council at Constance (1415) through Sigis- 
mund. 

i. deposed the three 

ii. chose Martin V who was acknowledged every- 
where. 

iii. suppressed the Iieretical preachings of the Wyeliffite Bolie- 
miaiiS by burning Huss and Jerome. 
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3 - The Council at Basel (1431-39) 

deposed Pope Eugenius IV 

4. The Council held by Pope l^ugenius at 

a. Ferrara. 

b. P'lorence — reconciliation with the leastcrn church. 

III. Thus the only hope lay in the exertions of the 
individual energy of each National Church. Hence 
the Reforiiiiitioii took ib* cliiiracEi* from tlio political and social 
circiimstaiiees of cadi nation ; 

a. In ICngland the national love of iintional inde- 
pendence combined with the despotism of the 
monarch to keep the life of the church from 
being worked ouP by any great master-mind. 
Wolsey, Cranmer, Rifjley and other Reformers 
were not founders of the new religion, they 
merely encouraged and guided the hhiglish 
flinrcli. 

b. But in the German hhnpirc where joint action 
was impossible among politically jealous sec- 
tions, the whole bent of the movement was 
determined by one mastermind, Luther, whose 
individual opinions (and not those of the 
Church) were set up as the standard of ortho- 
doxy. 

C Causes of the Reformation — Almost the 

same throughout the Western church. 

I. Extornicll l The breaking up of the Feudal 
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system ; the middle classes growing in importance ; 
education widely spread by the invention of Univer- 
sities. To adapt itself to these changes the Chutt:h 
was compelled, for the preservation of its life, not 
to abandon its fundamental doctrines but only to 
modify those which “ eould he chaoigcd according 
to diversities of countries, times and men's 
manners ” 

il internal 

1. Constitutional abuses. 

a. Papal supremacy and headship over the 
National Churches curtailed their constitu- 
tional rights and nationa*! liberties, 

h. Appeals to Rome,d('Iaj(‘(l the administration of 
justice at home and invited a third foreign 
parly to adjudicate between the king and sub- 
ject or judge and accused. 

e. Inflow of wealth into the Roman Exchequer. 

d: Bishoprics were bestowed as rewards for 
services ; Thus foreigners or those whe held 
offices of state were Bishops : they did not 
reside in their dioceses, and episcopal work was 
left to deputy Bishops. These produced 
non-resident clergy and uncared-for parishes. 

e. appropriations of the monasteries ; for they 
sent vicars or deputies to take care of the 
parishes under them. 
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f. corruptions, also, crept into the monasteries 
for they were exempt frovi all episcopal control 
except that of the Pope and his legates, 
which was feeble and uncertain. 

2. Doctrinal abuses. 

The worship of authorities and their theories 
favoured the growth of these abuses. 

a. One theor}' was that the intermediate state 
between death and life was full of tormenting 
agonies through which all souls must pass ; 
and that these suffering could be softened b\' 
prayers and Masses and the Eucharist Sacrifice. 
Thus Salvation • gradually came to be looked 
upon as a thing that roiilil k purchased after 
death by sums of miJ^ncy paid to the church. 

b. Eucharist sacrifice for the living and the dead 
was valued too much ; and feast on the 
sacrifice partially ignored so that comiuunioiis 
became rare. 

These rare communions, again, began to be 
held ‘ in one kind ’ /. e. the cup was withdrawn. 

3. Devotional abuses— Mainly of Italian and 
Southern growth and could not stand the test 
either of antiquity or reason. 

a, absolutions or Indulgences were granted by the 
Primitive Church to earnest penitence ; 
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by the Pope to the Crusaders. In later days 
these became a matter of gain to the Popes 
and Bishops, [cf. the building of St. Petejs 
at Rome by Leo X.] 

b. Image and picture worship, and visits to and 
contact with, the relics and tombs of Saints 
left in the hearts of the people only a venera- 
tion for forms instead of realities. The Lord 
Himself gave place to His image and the 
Saints. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Crakades. 


I. Objects 

a. To win back the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels 

b. Latterly against any one with whom the Popes 
were at enmity. 

i. Against infidels. 

ii. Against heretics. 

iii. Against the enemies of Popes. 

iv. Against heathens other than Mahometans. 

II. A list 

I. First Crusade (1099) successful — Christian king- 
dom of Jerusalem— the Orders of Knight, 

TO 
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2. Second Crusade (1147) to help the Christian 
kingdom against the Mahometan encroachments 
— Conrad and Louis VII — failure — the kingdom 
seized by Saladin. 

3. Third Crusade (1189): Richard of England, 
Philip of I'rancc — princes quarrel among them- 
selves- — and the kingdom not recovered. 

4. Fourth Crusade— against the Mahometans — but 
the Crusaders seized Zara and Constantinople 

and established the Latin Empire in the East (1201 -4). 

♦. 

5. Crusades against the Albigenses (1208-29): 
Pope Innocent preached a crusade against the 
Albigensian heretics of Tolouse and Provence. 
The heresy was put (jown by the cruel persecu- 
tions of Louis VIII, and Tolouse incorporated 
with the kingdom of PTance (1229). 

6 . Crusade against Sicily— Manfred was king 
' from 1 258. He was the son of the Emperor 

Frederic II, and supported the Ghiklines ; and hence 
opposed by the Pope Urban IV, offered the 
kingdom to Charles Count of Anjou, who, 
with the help of French Crusaders (1266) got 
possession of it. But the people revolted against 
the French King, and another kingdom was 
-established by the side of the French. 

7. Crusades in the North of Europe— Poland 
had been converted in the loth century with the 
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help of the Teutonic Knights sent by Frederic II. 
They reduced the heathen JVussians (1230), 
and prevented the ajj^grandisement of Denmark 
towards the East at the expense of Poland. 

8, Later Crusades in Palestine 

a. Frederic II (1228) the last Christian king of Jeru«- 
Salem. 

If. Saint Louis (1248) could not win back Jerusalem, 

I 

c. Edward— afterwards I of England — could not win. 

III. E[)0cli— I ith, 12th and ri^th e*enturics. 

IV. I'liaraetcristios 

1. the first European Q^cni—univcrsal phenomenon 
— every nation taj<cs part. 

2. the first national event — all classes, kings, lords, 
priests, burghers, countrymen all take part. 

V. (Irgaiiised by 

1. crowds of populace at the bidding of Peter the 
Hermit— nth century. 

2. later on, the Feudal Nobility. 

3. the Kings— 1 2th century onwards 

VI. faiises 

a. impulsion of religious sentiment and creeds-— 
continuation of the struggle which had been 
going on for four centuries or more— a mere 
accident. 
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h. Adventurous spirit of the people who want a new 
enlarged life. 

VII. teults 

1. Expansion of the Mind- liberalisation of ideas. 

2. Enlargement of the Fiefs—diminutives of petty 
domains — centralisation and not dispersion. 

3. The Creation of great Boroughs— because of 
development of maritime commerce. 

4. Charters and liberties purchased by people from 
the kings and nobles in need of ready money. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

State of Intellect 

A, Tlic Eastern Empire 

i. the clergy alone are not learned and do not 
exclusively fill the temporal offices. 

ii. owing to absence of barbarian invasions learn- 
ing is not dead among the laity. 

iii. Greek Language — both for writing and speaking. 

iv. Hi.stories at Constantinople written by laymen, 
even Emperors. 

B. Jhe Western Empire 

i. all learning (and offices) in the hands of the 
clergy. 
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ii. nowhere any one language is common to all 
classes of men 

a. continued use of Latin everywhere for pur- 
poses of religion, learning and church services. 

Ik l .atin nowhere the spoken language. 

c\ The spoken languages art 

f. Teutonic— England, Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. 

2. Romance— Italy, Aquitaine, Spain, 
France. 

iii. Very few books wpttcn by laymen and that in 
the language of the people. 

iv. Birth of national literatures earlier in Teutonic 
than in Romance countries, because Romance 
was looked upon and despised as vulgar Latin 

a. English Chronicle, Scandinavian Legends. 
France— Verse 12th century. 

Prose 13th century, 
c Italy — Dante — still later. 

V. New birth of science and learning everywhere 
, owing to the contact with the Greeks and Sara- 


cens. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Military System. 

1. Mercenary troops- in the place of the national 
militia. 

2. Foreigfners employed -citizens excluded from Scrvico 
by liiiw— to devote themselves to agriculture and arts. 

3. Companies of adventures under the English 

Sir John Hawk wood. * 

4. Want of Military Science— mere intrepidit)^ and 
impetuosity. “The insubordinate spirit of feudal 
tenants, and the emulous equality of chivalry, were 
alike liiistilc to tliat gradation nf rank, that punctual obser- 
vance of irksome duties, that prompt obedience to a 
suprcme command through which a single soul is 
infused into an active mass.” 

5. School of Italian Generals—like the companies of 
foreign mercenaries — under Barbiano. 

6. Defensive arms— little personal hazard to the 
.soldier — The art of defence outstripped that of 
destruction — Gunpowder. 

CHAPTER X. 

The Rise and Growth of Towns. 

A. Ancient Polity— Towns were everything. 

Teutonic Polity. 

i. Early tendency to despise and destroy them. 
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ii. But the Goths and Franks did not destroy the 
Roman towns. 

iii. And new towns began to spring up everywhere, 
which acquired great privilege, even became 
independent sovereign commonwealths, e. g. 

1. The Hanseatic Leagfue in Northern Germany 
which gave law to the kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, 

2. The Italian towns— which became indepen- 
dent entities acknowlcdging>only the Emperor’s 
authority. 


CHAPTER XI 

The 13th^ Century. 

1. The Church— kopes— Innocent III (1198-1216) Gre- 
gory IX, Innocent IV. Boniface VIII (1294-1303) 
Seventy years’ exile of the Papacy at Avignon. 
Growth, culmination extravagance and the humi- 
liation of the Papal See. Failure of the Papacy to 
organise Christendom under a spiritual sovereign. 

2. Waning* of Catholic fervour— the Crusades not for 
the delivery of Jerusalem but capture of Byzan- 
tium. Unholy wars. 

3- The Friars. 

4 . The Rise of modern nations— age of great rulers— 
centralisation of monarchy. 
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5 . The Rise of towns. 

6^ Popular reppesentation—Parliament. 

7. Law Courts— Codification. 

8. The Universities and Doctors— Revival of ancient • 
learning, 

9. Gothic Architecture. 

The thirteenth century was the time when most of the 
existing states and natipns of Europe took something 
like their present form and* constitution. The great 
powers which had hjtherto, in name at least, divided 
the Christian and Mahometan world, the Eastern and 
Western Empires, and the Eastern and Western Caliph- 
ates may now be looked on as practically coming to 
an end. England, France, and Spain began to take 
something like their present shape, and to show the 
beginnings of the characteristic policy and position of 
each. The chief languages of Western Europe assumed 
something like their present shape. In short, the cha- 
racter of this age as a time of beginnings and endings 
might be traced out in detail through the most 
part of Europe and Asia. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Church History. 

I. From Earliest Period to the 5th Century. 

I. First period 

i. A common creed and common sentiments. 
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li. No System of determinate doctrines, no formal 
rules, no recognised discipline, no bod^ of 
magistrates. 

2. Second period 

i. Rules, doctrines, discipline and Magistrates. 

ii. The Christian Society preponderating over the 
non -Christian. 

3. Third period 

<1 

i. The clergy and the church officers more im- 
portant than the ^aity of the Christian So- 
ciety. 

ii. Separation of the governing and governed. 

II. From the 5th to*the 12th Century, 

1. Imperial Church— 5th and 6th Centuries. 

i. The church had vanquished I’agans without 
the help of the Empire which has vanished. 

ii. adopts the municipal and imperialistic systems 
of the Empire in its attempts at the conver- 
sion of the Teutons. 

2. The Barbarous Church— 7th and 8th Centuries. 

I Failure of Imperialism. 

ii. Barbarians enter clerical order. 

iii. The Clergy lead barbarous lives like Military- 


men. 
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IV. Defends herself against the interference of 
the Barbarians by adopting the theory of 
separation of spiritual from temporal power. 

V. Develops the austere monastic system and 
strikes the fancy of the Teutons. 

vi. Tried to be made Imperialistic by Charlemagne 
the Cmsaro-papist. 

f 

3. Feudal Church — 9th and loth Centuries. 

i. Absence of unity. 

ii. Individual rights and .sentiments asserted. 

iii. Attempts to counterart the disrupted forces in 
the church — by Councils, Convocations, Eccle- 
siastical A.sscmblies, both provincial and 
national fail bccau.se of abuses of simony, 
arbitrary disposition of bcnchces, and looseness 
of manners amongst priests. 

4. The Theocratical Church under the Papacy- 

nth and 1 2th Centuries. 

i. The Court of Rome alone — Papacy alone adequate 
to meet the requirements of the time. Hence 
its growth. 

ii, Gregory HI — a great Reformer on despotic 
lines — like Charlemagne and Peter the Great 
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of Russia, tries to subject the Civil world 
to the church and the church to the Papacy. / 
iii. Persecution of the free thinkers and advo- 
cates of Reason. 

HI. The Papacy (up to the 14th Cent.) 

1. Development of the Gregforian system up to 
the reign of Innocent III (i 2th— middle of the 
13th century.) — the most brilliant epoch of 
the church. 

2. Revolts against the Church (13th— 14th 
centuries.) 

1. The Albigensian Iieresy. 

2. P'landcrs. 

3. Wycliffe in luigland. 

4. Hohenstaufen lunperors. 

5. Saint Louis publishes the first Pragmatic 
Sanction and proclaims the independence 
of temporal power. 

6. Since the 14th century the Church on the 
defensive and on the wane. 

IV. Gradual Emancipation of the Society 
from the church (13th— 15th Cent) 
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CHAPTER XIIK 

The Fifteenth Century. 

1. Development of territorial units— Separateness and 
physical isolation of states. 

2. Development of Royalty 

i. firowth of Despotism— centralisation of administration 
— Standing Army, Finair.ce. 

ii. Rise of Diplomacy— International Policy— Balance of 

I 

power — League. 

3. Attempt at Religious Reform 

i. The Great Seliism in (’hiircli— The struggle between 
the two Papacies (i375). 

ii. touncils— attempt a legal reform. 

rt:. at Pisa (1409). 

b. at Coiistaiiec (1414), attempts reforms. 

' c. at Basle (1431), attempts reforms. 

iii. Kings. 

a. Charles V of France— forms Pragmatic Sanction 
(1438)— by which several reforms are initiated. 

b. This Pragmatic sanction adopted in Germany by the Diet 
of Mayence (1439) but abandoned (1448). 

iv. Popular Reforms— revolutionary. 

JohnHuss— in Bohemia (1404) attempts a violent 
reform which, however, is stifled by the Empire. 
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4. Regreneration of Literature 

i. Intellectual unrest. 

ii, admiration for antiquity — classical school of free 
thinkers— consisting of prelates, juris-consults and 
scholars. 

5. Voyages, Enterprises, discoveries, Inventions. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Mediaeval Civilisation (Nine Centuries which 

) 

separate Theodosius from the removal of 
Pope from Rome, 400=1300). 

I. Catholicism or Religious Force 

1. purifies and disciplines fiercer passions of man— 

especially inhumanity, pride and lust. 

2, raises the position of woman —as a means and 
corollary of the former. 

3 protects the weak, dignifies gentlemen, raises the 
value of human nature as such. 

4. Represented by St. Augustine (274-33; a.d.) 
who founds the Doctrine ; Theodosius the Great 
(345-95), St. Gregory the Great (550-604), Hil- 
debrand (1013-85) who organise the political 
institution of Catholicism; Gregory VII who 
finally establishes Papal power. 
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n. Feudalism or Chivalric Force 

1. Suppresses the rule of universal war and trans- 
forms war of conquest into war for defence. 

2. Establishes true local Government under the 
sanction of reciprocal duty in lieu of submission 
to a centralised Empire. 

3. Suppresses Slavery and founds the institution of 
Free Labour 

4. pepresented by Chanlemagrne (742-814), Theo- 
doric (454-526), Otto the Great (912-73), Henry 
the Fowler (876-{)36), St. Henry— the last Saxon 
King (972-1024) Alfred (849-901), Charles Martel 
(685-741), Richard Cceur de Lion (1157-99) Pope 
Innocent HI (1161-1216), St. Louis (1215-70) 
who endeavoured tohnake his reign realise the 
Catholic Ideal of the Christian King. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Middle Ages. 

“ It may surprise some readers to treat the 13th 
century as the close of the Middle ages, an epoch which 
is usually placed in the latter half of the 15th, in the 
age of Louis XI, Henry VH and Ferdinand of Aragon. 
But the true spirit of Feudalism, the living Soul of 
Catholicism which together make up the compound type 
of Society we call mediaeval, were, in point of fact, 
waning all through the 13th century The hurly- 
burly of the 14th and the first half of the 15th 
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centuries was merely one long and cruel death 
agony. Nay the inner soul of Catholic Fcuda- 
lisra quite ended in the first 'generatin of the 13th 
century with Saint Dominic, St. Francis, Innocent III, 
Philip Augustus and Otto IV, Stephen Langton and 
William, Earl Marshal. The truly characteristic period 
of medimval is in the 12th rather than the 13th century, 
the period covered by the first 3 crusades from i094' 
the date of the Council of Qcrrnont to 1192 when 
Cmur de Lion withdrew from the Holy Land. Or, if we 
put it a little wider in limits, we may date true MediaB- 
valism from the rise of Hildebrand (about 1070) to the 
death of Innocent III (1216), or just about a Century 
and a half. St. Louis himself seems to us a man 
belated, born too late, and almost an anachronism in the 
second half of the 13th Co^itury." 
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by applying his new methods of teaching among his 
pupils and he hopes that the cause of education iri 
this country will be greatly accelerated if they ^re 
adopted by thfe public.” 

VVe cannot think of more important service to be 
done in the interest of our nation than promoting the 
growth and spread of education. Government is also 
alive to the cause of primary education which has 
become a question of urgent necessity in this country, 
It is evident that we are iy nced‘of a number of educat- 
ed men, like the [)rcscnt author, who can devote their 
lives to lift and leaven the genural mass of the commun- 
ity. Slur is often Hung at our graduates that tliey 
are not fit for any original work. VVe invite the 
public to take note of this comprehensive and orijjiiial 
work on the Scien(j:e of Education and to see if they 
can adopt its ideals and methods of education. 

The author deserves the most hearty thanks from 
th(3 public for the long and steady cffi:)rts that are being 
made to the mm of ediiCtitiouiil roforni. We understand 
that this Introduction to the Science of liducation has 
already won golden opinions from the leading journals 
of Bengal, as it should, being an ori,:;'iiiaI iiiid iiniKirknt 
contribotion to tlie Hoiigali litcmtiirr. 
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5. OcMer, r^ro. 

^ The author is enga^red in tlie preparation of a 
buience of Education series” which will be completed 
in twenty parts. The book under review is an 
introduction to the whole serie.s. The author deserves 
our be.st thanks for the .service.s he is doing to the 
eaiiseofEdiicatioiiiil BAnn in our country, and we recamiiiHul 
this introduction t« «iir traclicrs for perusal. 
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8. RAl SARAT CHANDRA DAS BAHADUR, C.r.E. 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s Shiksha Vij)tan 
Bhiniika is an excellent introduction to the Science of 
Pvducation. The scheme of his works as out-lined in 
this book is as follows : 

The first volume contains a Historical Survey of the 
systems of education reprcsentini^^ the types of 
civilisation evolved in the history of the world. The 
second is to give the Philosophical Theories on educa- 
tion held by the master-minds of the different ages and 
countries, supplemented by \hc author’s own theory 
deduced from the historical study as well as from the 
critical survey of the theoyes.* The Art of teaching 
according to his Tlieory of P'ducation will be dealt 
with in the Tliird volume Hvhich will necessarily consist 
of as many parts as there arc branches of learning. 

The Book will thus be self-contained -dealing with 
t!ie history, theory and practice of education in a 
comprehensive manner on scientific basis. 









